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THE EXPULSION OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT 


(continued) 


Arter the Restoration of Charles II. had taken place, the story 
of Cromwell’s expulsion of the Long Parliament began to be 
treated as an historical event. The biographers of Cromwell 
and the historians of the late revolution put together what they 
could learn about it for the information of posterity and for the 
instruction of the rising generation. These writers constructed 
their accounts from very imperfect materials. Neither the con- 
temporary newsletters we have quoted nor the reports of foreign 
Ambassadors were accessible to them. Excepting Cromwell’s 
speech and Harrison’s statement, the speeches just recited were 
still in MS. In the main, therefore, they relied on reminiscences 
of what they heard at the time, on oral tradition, and on the little 
they could glean from the newspapers and other printed sources. 
In their hands the story of the scene took a more fixed and definite 
shape, but the more important features of the incident were over- 
laid by traditional anecdotes and doubtful details. 

The most important of these early historians, so far as this 
incident is concerned, was George Bate. Bate was chief 
physician to Cromwell while he was general, and afterwards 
when he was Protector. “Upon the Restoration,” says Wood, 
“he got in with the Royal party (by his friends’ report that he, 
by a dose given to Oliver, hastened him to his end), and was 
made chief physician to King Charles II., and a member of the 
Royal Society.” ! Bate had published in 1649 his Elenchus Motuum 
Nuperorum in Anglia, which gave a history of the Civil Wars 
down to the King’s death, and added to it later a second part 
containing a history of the Commonwealth and Protectorate. 


1 Athenae Ozon., ii. 424. ed. 1721. 
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“The second part of the said Elenchus, wherein the author was 
assisted by some papers lent to him by Sir Edward Hyde. . 
was printed at London in Latin in 1661, and at Amsterdam in 
the year following, and reprinted with the first part in London, 
1663.’’! I have not seen the foreign edition, but the imprimatur 
prefixed to the London edition is dated October 15, 1662. In 
it Bate gave a more detailed account of the expulsion of the 
Parliament than any which had yet appeared in print. 
It runs as follows: 


‘“‘Istud simulac inaudiverat Cromwellius, praeceps fertur ad senaculum, 
jussis pone sequi denis aut duodenis militibus, ac pro foribus praestolari. 
Ipse Fleetwoodio unico comitante ingressus, in haec verba Oratorem 
alloquitur : Satis illusum a vobis populo, satis affinium privatisque perspectum 
commodis; perdiu haec subsellia occupantes, reipublicas instituendae, 
Legum reformandarum, boni communis procurandi obtentu, patriae 
imposuistis: dum interim invasistis tantummodo Reipublicae bona, in omnia 
quaestuosa et honorifica munia vosmetipsos aut affines vestros ingessistis, in 
fomentum luzuriae et impietatis. Dein pede propulsans humum (quod signum 
erat militibus foras expectantibus) Proh pudor (inquit) surgite abhinc ocyus, 
locum date honestioribus, et fide meliore officia praestituris. Cum vero 
singuli, subitaneo terrori consternati, obmutescerent, unus_interpellare 
ausus est, Ezcellentiae tuae cum justitid male constat, ita generatim et 
promiscue, absque ulla probatione, crimen omnibus impingere. Quo ille 
commotior, unum pallio prehendens, Tu moechus es ait; alium, Adulter tu; 
tertium, Tu ganeo et ebriosus; quartum, Tu depeculator: et irruentibus 
illico sclopetariis, omnes excludens, abrogari Comitia jubet. | Oratorem 
interim surgere nescientem, leviter e cathedra elevatum Harrisonus expulit,” 2 


The English translation, published in 1685, renders the Latin 
as follows : 


“* As soon as Cromwell heard of that, he hastens to the Parliament House, 
ordering ten or twelve Soldiers to follow him, and to stay for him at the 
door. He himself, accompanied only with Fleetwood, entering in: To this 
purpose spake to the Speaker: You have sufficiently imposed upon the 
People, and provided for your selves and Relations; you have long cheated 
the Country, by your sitting here under pretext of settling the Common- 
wealth, reforming the Laws, and procuring the Common Good; whilst in 
the meantime you have only invaded the Wealth of the State, screwed your 
selves and Relations into all Places of Honour and Profit, to feed your own 
Luxury and Impiety. Then stamping with his Foot, which was the Signal 
to the Soldiers without, For Shame, said he, get ye gone, give place to 
honester men, and those that will more faithfully discharge their Trust. 
But whilst all, surprised by this sudden Consternation, held their tongues, 
one had the boldness to tell him, It suits ill with your Excellencies Justice, 
to brand us all promiscuously and in general, without any Proof of a 


1 Athenae, ii. 425; in the Epilogue to his 1st part in the London edition 
Bate names various persons who had aided him. 

2 There were two editions in 1663; the passage is p. 284 in the 1st edition, 
p- 147 of part ii. in the second. 
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Crime. At which being a little more heated, taking hold of one by the 
Cloke, Thou art a Whoremaster, says he; to another Thou art an Adulterer; 
to a third, Thou art a Drunkard and Glutton; to a fourth, Thou art an 
Extortioner: and the Musquetiers rushing in, he excludes them all, and 
commands the Parliament to be dissolved; whilst Harrison gently pulled 
the Speaker out of his Chair, being unwilling to rise, and sent him going.” ! 


The story thus told by Bate became the foundation of the 
versions of the event given in the two best-known lives of Crom- 
well published during the reign of Charles II. The earliest 
life of the Protector of any size was The Perfect Politician, of 
which the first edition appeared in 1660 and the second in 1680. 
According to a note in Anthony Wood’s copy, it was written 
by a bookseller named Henry Fletcher. In the first edition 
Fletcher had dismissed the dissolution in very few words. 


“The Lord General went into the House, attended by some of the prime 
officers of the army, where he delivered certain reasons for a present dissolu- 
tion of the Parliament, which were no sooner heard but all the members 
in obedience avoyded the place, and everyone betook himself to his par- 
ticular habitation.’’ 2 


In the second he, or his publisher, substituted for this an 
abridged version of the description given by Bate : 


“The Lord General Cromwell went into the House, April 23, 1653, 
attended only with Fleetwood, and about a dozen soldiers commanded to 
wait at the door. Being entred he spake thus: You have sufficiently deluded 
the people, and provided for your own and your Relations’ benefits: possess- 
ing these seats, unde? pretence of forming a Common-wealth, of reforming the 
Laws, and promoting the publick good, you have imposed on the kingdom; 
whilst in the mean time you have only invaded the goods of the Common- 
wealth, have thrust yourselves and your relations into the gainfullest and 
most honourable offices, only to nourish luxury and impiety. Then 
stamping on the ground with his foot, (which was the token to the souldiers 
standing at the door) For shame, says he, rise quickly hence, give place 
to those that are honester, and will better perform their trusts. Where- 
upon they all began to leave the House; and the Speaker not rising readily 
out of the Chair, Harrison did gently heave him out of it; and so after 
they were all gone out, the doors were shut up.’’ 


A year later came another version of the scene, based like 
that in The Perfect Politician on the account given by Bate, 
but adding several new details. It is worth quoting for another 
reason, too, because it was written by a man-who had some 
sense of the obligations of an historian, and was in a good posi- 


1 Bate, Elenchus Motuum Nuperorum in Anglia: 1685, part ii. pp. 160-1. 

2 Perfect Politician, ed. 1660, p. 219. Following apparently Mercurius 
Politicus. 

8 Ibid., ed. 1680, pp. 171-2. 
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tion for collecting information. Sir William Dugdale, in his Short 
View of the Late Troubles, published in 1681, wrote as follows :— 


“Upon the 20th of April therefore, attended with strong guards, he 
entred the Parliament-House (with Fleetwood his great confident) com- 
manding some few of his attendants to tarry without. Where, without 
moving his hat, or going to any seat, he first addressed his speech to the 
Chief Justice St. John; telling him, that he then came to do that which 
grieved him to the very soul, and what he had earnestly with tears prayed 
to God against. Nay, that he had rather be torn in pieces than do it: 
but that there was a necessity laid upon him therein, in order to the 
glory of God, and the good of this nation. Whereunto St. John answered 
that he knew not what he meant; but did pray, that what it was which 
must be done, might have a happy issue for the genera! good. 

Then Cromwel turning towards the Speaker, told him how long, under 
cover of service to the public, they had sate and acted there; and that 
instead thereof, themselves and their kindred (engrossing all places of great 
profit) had, upon their own pride and luxury, consumed the wealth of the 
land. Which being said, he gave a stamp with his foot, and bad them for 
shame be gone, and give place to honester men. 

Whereupon a member standing up and modestly saying, that it stood 
not with common justice to cast so general an aspersion upon them all, 
without any proof; he in wrath taking Sir Henry Vane junior by the cloak, 
said Thou art a jugling fellow; and told Allen the goldsmith, that he had 
enricht himself by cosening the state, for which he should be called to 
account: and commanded those of his guard, who at the signal of that 
stamp, were entred the door, immediately to turn them out of the House; 
Colonel Harrison accordingly pulling the Speaker out of his chair. 

It was observed, that as they went out of the House he pointed at 
Harry Marten and Tom Challoner, and said Is it fit that such fellows as 
these should sit to govern? Men of vicious lives; the one a noted whore- 
master, and the other a drunkard? Nay he boldly upbraided them all, 


with selling the Cavalier’s estates by bundles; and said they had kept no 
faith with them.” 


A still more popular biography of Cromwell is Flagellum; 
or, The Life and Death, Birth and Burial of Oliver Cromwell, 
the late Usurper, published by 8. T., Gent. in 1663. According 
to Wood, this was written by James Heath.? In his preface the 
author ingenuously admits that his work is partly a compila- 
tion. “There are, it must be confessed, some passages herein 


1 P, 405. 

2 At the end of the table of contents prefixed to the second edition of 
his Chronicle, Heath makes a brief and very obscure statement on the point: 
“‘The Reader ie likewise advertised, that the design of the Life of Oliver 
Cromwell, being faken from this Chronicle which afforded a full view of the later 
part of his life, and thereby encouraged a research into his Originals (as Rivers 
are traced back to the Springs), I could not but in justice to the Ocean of the 
whole War, of which he was the chief Concern, contribute the derivation of him 
to the entire work, wherein he is, though dispersedly, yet more fully and 
amply conveyed to public satisfaction, as by the Contents and other Tables 
wil] appear.” He is more explicit on p. 95 of the Chronicle, where, speaking 
of Cromwell, he quotes, ‘‘my own words in his Life and Death lately printed.” 
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coincident with the Histories of the Times, which are borrowed 
thence, but generally there is very little which is not novel alto- 
gether.” This plainly appears in his narrative of the incidents 


of April 20 : 


“Oliver himself attended by Major General Lambert, Harrison and some 
8 more Officers having after several conferences with their Committees (who 
shewed him the danger of calling a new Representative as the case then 
stood with the Common-wealth, for that no qualifications could suffi- 
ciently secure the interest thereof, and that the only way was to recruit 
the House which could judge of such Elections by their own Authority) 
received no satisfaction, entered the House (some members being made 
privy to his design before, especially Sir Gilbert Pickering, who had held 
consultation the night before with him, and was up armed in his Chamber 
till the very time) and after a speech therein showing the reasons and 
necessity of that Dissolution, did declare it to be so, and required them to 
depart; [saying in some passion to some who began to ask the reason of 
this, thou art a Whoremaster, thou a Drunkard, thou a Cheater of the 
publique]; and presently M.G. Harrison peremptorily bid the Speaker to 
leave the Chair; which he refusing to do without the Order of the House, 
and till he was pulled out, Harrison desired to lend him his hand, and 
gently heaved him out; Cromwell also commanded that Bauble (as he 
called the Mace) to be taken away, and to be carried no more in State 
before him, and so having turned them out of Dores, lockt them up and 
clapt Guards before them, and about all the Avenues of the Palace, to 
keep these spirits out from possessing it again.'’* 


This account Heath repeats word for word in his Chronicle? 
with the omission of the passage italicised. The passage in ques- 
tion is plainly derived from Bate’s Elenchus. Other printed 
sources are also used. Harrison’s dialogue with the Speaker is 
an abridgment of the statement made by the former in Newgate, 
published, as we have seen; in 1660. Both Heath’s Chronicle 
and his Flagellum were widely read at the time and largely 
utilised by later writers. The Chronicle seems to be the source 
from which Edward Phillips derived the account of the expulsion 
contained in his continuation of Sir Richard Baker’s Chronicle.® 
In his Flagellum Heath adds to the account of the expulsion 
various anecdotes which later historians repeat. For instance, 
he tells the story that Colonel Streeter, opposing before it took 
place the dissolution projected, was told by Harrison that “the 
Lord General sought not himself, but that King Jesus might 
take the sceptre”; to which Streeter “presently replied, that 
Christ must come before Christmas, or else He would come too 


1 Heath, Flagellum, 1663, p. 136. 

3 Page 628. 

3 P. 636, ed. 1670. In the edition of this Chronicle published in 1660 
Phillips gives a much briefer and vaguer account of the matter, p. 533. 
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late.”! Heath also records that after the dissolution Cromwell 
told the Council of Officers: ‘‘That when he went into the House 
he intended not to do it; but the Spirit was so upon him that 
he was overruled by it, and did not therefore consult with flesh 
and blood at all.”* 

While Heath as well as Bate influenced the accounts given 
by English writers, Bate’s Elenchus, being written in Latin, was 
more read and followed by foreign writers. Raguenet, in his Vie 
d’ Olivier Cromwel (1691), and Gregorio Leti, in the life he pub- 
lished in 1694, both took some touches from Bate, adding copious 
fiction of their own. Raguenet, for instance, gave a totally new 
version of Cromwell’s speech to the House, and fixed the date 
of the expulsion in 1651 instead of 1653, in which error he was 
followed slavishly by Leti. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century a new species 
of authorities began to be available for the historian, as one 
after another the memoirs, autobiographies, and journals of 
Cro.awell’s contemporaries came to light and were printed. 
Whitelocke’s Memorials appeared in 1682, Ludlow’s Memoirs in 
1698, Sir Philip Warwick’s Memoirs in 1701, the third volume of 
Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion in 1704. More than a cen- 
tury later came the Life of Colonel Hutchinson, published in 
1806, and the Journal of the Earl of Leicester in 1825. 

The accounts which these authorities give us are of very 
varying value. The two Royalists amongst them, Warwick and 
Clarendon, had no personal knowledge of the incidents; they 
could only summarise what they learnt from others. Warwick, 
who wrote about 1677, dismisses it in five or six lines which add 
nothing to our knowledge. Clarendon, though brief, is fuller and 
more exact. His account comes from the additions to his 
History written between November, 1671, and June, 1672. We 
know from the letters amongst his correspondence upon what 
sort of information his account was based, and he probably 
received other letters of the same kind at the time, besides what 
he may have learnt in conversation. But he wrote his narrative 
during his exile, and entirely from memory : 


‘In the month of April that was in the year 1653, he came into the 
House of Parliament, in a morning when it was sitting, attended with the 
officers who were likewise members of the House, and told them that he came 
thither to put an end to their power and authority, which they had managed 


1 Flagellum, p. 134. Hume, without citing his authority, incorporates this 
in his History, v. 348, ed. 1841. 
% Flagellum, p. 135. 
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go ill that the nation could be no otherwise preserved than by their dissolu- 
tion, which he advised them, without farther debate, quietly to submit unto. 

And thereupon another officer, with some files of musketeers, entered 
into the House, and stayed there till all members walked out; Cromwell 
reproaching many of the members by name, as they went out of the 
House, with their vices and corruptions, and amongst the rest, Sir Harry 
Vane with his breach of faith and corruption; and having given the mace 
to an officer, to be safely kept, he caused the doors to be locked up.” * 


Clarendon’s summary of the scene is definite enough, but he 
attempts to give merely an outline of it. There are few details, 
and he does not even give the exact date of the incident he 
describes. He is clear, however, that the soldiers did not enter 
till after Cromwell’s speech; that there was no actual violence 
offered either to the Speaker or the members, though there was 
a show of force; and that the personal reproaches which Crom- 
well addressed to various members were uttered as they were 
leaving the House, and not in his speech to the House as a whole. 
Like the letter to Rochester written nearly twenty years earlier, 
this account represents the conception of the scene he formed at 
the time from the best evidence available. We must not be sur- 
prised that he includes none of the vivid details given in the news- 
letters addressed to him, for when he wrote he was at Montpellier, 
and his papers were in England. Moreover, judging from his 
letter to Rochester, it is evident that at the time he received these 
details with a certain scepticism. 

Let us turn now to the accounts written or inspired by mem- 
bers of the republican party. Mrs. Hutchinson has very little to 
tell us. She describes Cromwell as ‘‘ pulling out the members, 
foaming and raging, and calling them undeserved and base 
names,’’ but gives no further details, and adds that ‘‘ at the time 
when the Parliament was broken up Colonel Hutchinson was in the 
country.’’ * Whitelocke’s account requires a detailed examination, 
because he undoubtedly was an eye-witness of the incident. For 
this reason Dr. Michael in his examination of the sources con- 
siders Whitelocke’s narrative the most trustworthy of all we 
possess, and follows it with too implicit a faith. 

Whitelocke’s Memorials of English Affairs, from the fact that 
the various notes in that work are entered in chronological order 
under days and months, has been treated as if the book were a 
genuine contemporary diary. In reality it is nothing of the kind, 
but a compilation put together after the Restoration from various 
sources. It contains autobiographical matter extracted from 


1 Clarendon, Rebellion, xiv. 8, 9. 
3 Life of Col. Hutchinson, ed. 1885, ii. 191-2. 
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Whitelocke’s “Annals” of his own life, and no doubt based on 
notes made at the time. It contains also extracts from news. 
papers and notes on public affairs evidently collected and entered 
much later. From these materials Whitelocke appears to have 
intended to put together ‘‘ Memoirs of his Life and Times ”’ or a 
“History of his own Times,” or some historical work of the sort, 
of which the existing Memorials represent a rough draft. White- 
locke was an indefatigable writer and was never tired of polishing 
his productions. There are three versions of his Swedish embassy 
in existence, besides that printed, representing every stage of its 
composition, from the rough notes and documents on which it is 
based to the published work. There are two, if not more, versions 
of the ‘‘ Annals of his Life’’ preserved wholly or in part, besides 
the extracts embodied in the Memorials. The famous conversations 
between Whitelocke and Cromwell, for instance, exist in two 
versions—one reported in the third person, the other in the first ; 
and there are considerable differences in the wording of the 
speeches though the substance is much the same. Taking these 
facts into consideration it would be obviously unsafe to regard 
the account of the incident of April 20, 1653, which the 
Memorials contain, as a strictly contemporary narrative, and it 
would be equally unsafe to lay too much stress on particular words 
or phrases, 

Whitelocke prefixes to his narrative an account of the confer- 
ence on the evening of April 19, but says nothing of the agreement 
there arrived at to suspend the progress of the bill. Nor does he 
mention the agreement to meet again upon Wednesday after- 
noon upon which the three versions put forth by the military 
party all insist. Instead of that he describes a new meeting 
of officers and parliamentmen ‘‘ according to appointment”’ at 
Cromwell’s lodgings in Whitehall early on Wednesday morning, 
in which the proposal for devolving the supreme power upon an 
interim committee of forty, debated the previous night, was 
again discussed. This meeting on Wednesday morning is ex- 
tremely improbable. The House of Commons met at this period 
from nine to twelve every morning, and the parliamentmen 
would not be able to attend a conference fixed at that hour. 
Intrinsically, therefore, the statement made by Cromwell and 
the soldiers is much more likely to be correct. Further, White- 
locke states in a very vague and confused way the nature of the 
bill upon which Parliament was engaged. He goes on to assert 
that Cromwell hurried to the House with a party of soldiers 
‘* and led a file of musketeers in with him.”’ 
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“In this manner entering the House he in a furious manner bid the 
Speaker leave his chair, told the House that they had sat long enough, 
unless they had done more good; that some of them were whoremasters, look- 
ing then towards Henry Martin and Sir Peter Wentworth : that others were 
drunkards, and some corrupt and unjust men, and scandalous to the pro- 
fession of the Gospel, and that it was not fit they should sit as a Parlia- 
ment any longer, and desired them to go away. The Speaker not stirring 
from his chair, Colonel Harrison, who sat near the chair, rose up and took 
him by the arm to remove him from his seat, which, when the Speaker saw, 
he left his chair. Some of the members rose up to answer Cromwell’s 
speech, but he would suffer none to speak but himself. . . . All of them 
tamely departed the House. He bid one of the soldiers to take away that 
fool's bauble, the mace; and stayed himself to see all the members out of 
the House, himself the last of them.’’! 


This is all the material part of Whitelocke’s account. As 
Gardiner justly observes, ‘‘Whitelocke slurs over the whole affair, 
being probably unwilling to notice that some of Cromwell’s hard 
words were directed against himself.’’* Considering that White- 
locke was actually present, and that he possessed, as his Journal 
of the Embassy to Sweden shows, the power of describing a scene 
or a conversation both clearly and vividly, his account of the ex- 
pulsion is singularly vague and general. It should be noted, 
however, that while he represents Cromwell as bursting out into 
a violent speech against the Parliament the moment he entered 
the House, which is contrary to the very explicit statements of 
Sydney and Ludlow, he confirms Sydney’s statement that in that 
speech Cromwell did not attack particular members by name. 

Ludlow’s account is as detailed as Whitelocke’s is vague, and 
it differs in all the most important points from the narrative in 
the Memorials. It must have been composed from ten to 
twenty years after the event, since his Memoirs were written 
between 1663 and 1673.5 As he was in Ireland in April, 1653, 
Ludlow was not an eyewitness of the scene he describes, but we 
know that he discussed the matter with Harrison in 1656, and 
that he had before him when he wrote the statement made by 
Harrison in 1660.4 No doubt he also gathered information 
from some of his parliamentary colleagues, either during the 
Protectorate or during his exile in Switzerland. The whole 
narrative reads like a compilation made up from the evidence 


1 Memorials, iv. 5, ed. 1853. 

2 Commonwealth and Protectorate, ii. 264. 

3 Memoirs I. viii-ix. ed. 1894. 

4 Ibid., i. 352; ii. 6. Ludlow uses the printed narrative of the trial and 
of the dying speeches of the regicides in his Memoirs II., 317, 322, 331, 334, 
338. A French translation of these speeches put together from the various 
pamphlets was published by the exiles, entitled Les Juges Jugez se Justifiants, 
8vo., 1663. It was apparently printed in Switzerland, at Lausanne or Vevey. 
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of several witnesses, vivid but somewhat confused. Of the 
preliminary conferences between officers and parliamentarians 
and the alleged agreement Ludlow says nothing. He describes 
Cromwell as listening quietly to the debate for a time, and not 
intervening till the question was about to be put, or as he says, 
“being to be put.’’ Then Cromwell makes a speech loading the 
parliament itself with reproaches, but not naming individuals. 
Wentworth intervenes to answer him, Cromwell then leaves his 
place for the floor of the House, and continuing his speech there 
winds up with a declaration that he will put an end to their 
sitting, and calls in the soldiers. As the soldiers enter Vane 
comments on Cromwell’s act and is answered by the railing reply, 
“‘The Lord deliver me from Sir Henry Vane,’’ and Cromwell 
goes on to give other members the like ‘‘ reviling language.’’ The 
entry of the soldiers is followed, first, by the removal of the mace, 
next, by Harrison’s obliging the Speaker to quit the chair. Then 
once more Cromwell addresses the members in general and a brief 
altercation follows with Alderman Allen, who is committed to the 
charge of a musketeer. Cromwell, after ordering the House to 
be cleared of the members, seizes the records, and snatching the 
Act of Dissolution which was ready to pass, out of the hand of the 
clerk, puts it under his cloak, and goes away. 

Several particulars which Ludlow’s account supplies are not 
mentioned by any other. For instance Harrison’s dialogue with 
Cromwell, Wentworth’s intervention, Cromwell’s final remark 
to the House, the precise nature of the altercation with Allen, 
and the fate of the Act under discussion. They are not for that 
reason to be rejected, for the silence of other naratives is not 
contradiction, and they are probable enough in themselves. Ludlow 
places the altercation between Vane and Cromwell earlier than 
other accounts do, and gives Cromwell’s words differently. It 
should be noted too that, like the author of the Clarke newsletter, 
Ludlow places the removal of the mace before the removal of the 
Speaker. He agrees with Clarendon, the Clarke newsletter, 
and the despatch of Bordeaux about the moment when the soldiers 
entered, and emphatically contradicts Whitelocke. His account of 
the scene up to the moment when the soldiers were called in is 
in very close agreement with the account given in the Earl of 
Leicester's Diary. 

Leicester’s Diary, with its vivid and exact details, reads much 
more like an account written at the moment than the vaguer and 
more general narrative of Whitelocke. The Diary consists of a 
number of personal and family memoranda, interspersed with 
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notices of public events. As in the case of Whitelocke there are 
some entries from newspapers, but, unlike Whitelocke, Leicester 
always notes their source. Since the Diary was not intended 
for publication its writer was under no temptation to arrange or 
colour the facts he notes. For this particular scene Leicester 
seems to have derived his information from his son Algernon 
Sydney, whose personal share in it he alone records. If so, we 
have here the statement of an eyewitness, although it must be 
remembered that it comes to us secondhand. Leicester’s account 
of Cromwell’s speech supplements rather than conflicts with 
Ludlow’s; both describe Cromwell’s walking up and down the 
floor; both mention that at first it was by looks and gestures 
that he indicated the particular members whose faults he 
denounced. The only essential contradictions between Ludlow’s 
and Leicester’s account are that Leicester places the removal of 
the mace after instead of before the removal of the Speaker, and 
that Leicester while stating Cromwell’s words to Vane differently 
assigns them to the close rather than the middle of the scene. 
The remarkable thing is that these two independent accounts 
agree so closely; the discrepancies between them are to be ex- 
plained by the fact that neither was himself an eyewitness of the 
scene he describes, and that Ludlow seems to have derived his 
facts from several informants, Leicester only from one. The two 
accounts are practically equal in value. If Leicester’s derives a 
certain superiority from the fact that it was committed to writing 
earlier, Ludlow had a more vital interest in the subject, and took 
more trouble to find out exactly what happened. Where the 
two differ we must ask whether Ludlow’s or Leicester's 
statement is supported by the the best contemporary evidence 
remaining. For that reason I accept Ludlow’s statement as to the 
date of the removal of the mace, which is supported by the Clarke 
newsletter, Mewce, and Bernardi. For the same reason I accept 
Sydney’s statement that Cromwell’s personal remarks to Vane 
by name, and his altercations with other individual members took 
place as the members were leaving the House. This is confirmed 
by one of the contemporary newsletters, by Bernardi, and by 
Clarendon in his History. 

It remains now to discuss two or three points in the history 
of the incident. First, what number of members were present 
in the House at the time? Ludlow says that they ‘‘ were in 
number between eighty and a hundred.’’' Cromwell in one 
version of the speech he delivered on July 4, 1653, says there 
were not above fifty-three in the House; in another version that 

1 i, 354. 
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‘‘ there was scarce any day that there sat above fifty, fifty-two, or 
fifty-three.” * The Journals of the House show that the highest 
number present at any division during March was fifty-four on 
March 2, and during April, when only one division is recorded, 
thirty-eight on April 8. Cromwell’s figure is more likely to 
be correct than Ludlow’s. 

Secondly, as to the soldiers employed; all accounts which 
specify their character describe them as musketeers. We must 
therefore picture them as dressed in hats and red coats and 
grey breeches, not array them in helmets, breastplates and boots, 
as artists occasionally do. They numbered, according to Ludlow, 
two files; according to Leicester, five or six files, which he’ 
explains as twenty or thirty men. A file in the Cromwellian 
infantry consisted of six men. I conclude that they were about 
thirty. Ludlow and Leicester agree in saying that they belonged 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Worsley’s regiment, and the Clarke 
newsletter adds the further information that they were drawn 
from Captain Scott’s company. Now of this regiment Cromwell 
himself was colonel. On June 21, 1650, Parliament had voted a 
foot regiment should be raised in Lancashire to be under his 
command, and gave him the appointment of its officers. Charles 
Worsley, a young Manchester parliamentarian, was selected as 
its lieutenant colonel and joined Cromwell with it in Scotland about 
ten days after the battle of Dunbar. At the close of 1652 the 
regiment was stationed in London and was quartered at St. 
James’s.2 Cromwell therefore had at his disposal, when the 
moment for action came, a regiment on which he could thoroughly 
rely.* Lieutenant-Colonel Worsley, who was devoted to Cromwell, 
sat in the Parliament of 1654 as member for Manchester (the 
first representative it had in Parliament), and was one of the 
major-generals appointed by the Protector in 1655. When he 
died (June, 1655) he was buried in Westminster Abbey, and as he 
accidentally escaped disinterment in 1660 his remains still lie in 
Henry the Seventh’s chapel. 

i Carlyle’s Letters and Speeches of Cromwell, ed. S. Lomas, ii. 287. 

2 Cal. of State Papers, Dom. 1651-2, p. 352; 1652-3, p. 460; Dictionary of 
National Biography, \xiii. 32. 

3 I have thought it worth while to be thus precise about the regiment 
employed, because Mr. Chamberlain in the speech in which he welcomed the 
Coldstream Guards to Birmingham, attributed this feat of arms to them. ‘‘On 
one occasion,” he said, ‘‘the regiment turned Mr. Speaker and the whole House 
of Commons into the street—(laughter)—and what was worse, they based their 
action on the statement that these gentlemen were useless babblers who did 
not know their own mind.” (Laughter and cheers.) The Coldstream Guards 


will probably be glad to know that they have no claim to this dubious laurel. 
In April, 1653, that regiment was in Scotland. 
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As to the history of the mace which Worsley at Cromwell’s com- 
mand carried off, its fate has been carefully traced by Sir W. H. 
St. John Hope. It had been specially made for the Long Parlia- 
ment in the summer of 1649 by Thomas Maundy, goldsmith, of 
London, and bore instead of the royal arms those of the republic, 
and was inscribed with the legend, ‘‘The freedom of England by 
God’s blessing restored.’’ When the Barebones Parliament met 
it demanded the return of the mace, and on July 12th, 1653, it 
was brought back to the House, where it remained in use till 
the Restoration. On May 21, 1660, the Convention Parliament 
ordered a new mace to be provided. This, as Sir St. John Hope 
points out, seems to have been done by making a new head, bear- 
ing the royal arms and surmounted by a crown, while retaining 
the shaft made by Maundy in 1649. “As it is quite possible that 
the old head and foot were recast to form the new head and foot 
of 1660, the famous “bauble” may be said to be, to all intents 
and purposes, still borne before the Speaker of the House of 
Commons.” ? 


One more fact remains to be dealt with. In 1767 there was 
published what purported to be a report of the speech made by 
Cromwell on April 20th, 1653. It was printed in the Annual 
Register? with this introductory note :— 


“The following piece is said to have been found lately among some papers 
that formerly belonged to Oliver Cromwell; and is supposed to be a copy of 
the very words which he spoke to the members of the Long Parliament when 
he turned them out of the House. It is communicated by a person who 
signs his name T. Ireton, and says the paper is marked with the following 
words: “Spoken by O.C. when he put an end to the Long Parliament.’ 


The italics are mine ; they show that the editor of the Annual 
Register was careful not to pledge himself to the genuineness 
of the document he published. Nevertheless, the speech is so 
curious that it deserves reprinting in extenso :— 


“Tt is high time for me to put an end to your sitting in this place, which 
ye have dishonoured by your contempt of all virtue, and defiled by your 
practice of every vice. Ye are a factious crew, and enemies to all good 
government. Ye are a pack of mercenary wretches, and would—like Esau— 
sell your country for a mess of pottage, and—like Judas—betray your God 
for a few pieces of money. Is there a single virtue now remaining amongst 
you? Is there one vice ye do not possess? Ye have no more religion than 
my horse. Gold is your God. Which of you have not bartered away your 
consciences for bribes? Is there a man amongst you that hath the least 
eare for the good of the commonwealth? Ye sordid prostitutes! have ye 


1 The Mace of the House of Commona, in The Antiquary, 1890. 
2 Annual Register, 1767, appendix to the ‘Chronicle, p. 212; Sth ed. 
London, 1796. ' 
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not defiled this sacred place, and turned the Lord's temple into a den of 
thieves? By your immoral principles and wicked practices ye are grown 
intolerably odious to the whole nation. You, who were deputed here by 
the people to get their grievances redressed, are yourselves become their 
greatest grievance. 

Your country, therefore, calls upon me to cleanse this Augean stable 
by putting a final period to your iniquitous proceedings in this House, and 
which, by God's help, and the strength he hath given me, I am now come 
to do. I command you, therefore, upon peril of your lives, to depart 
immediately out of this place. Go! Get you out! Make haste! Ye 
venal slaves, begone! Soh! Take away that shining bauble there, and 
lock up the door."’ 


Dr. Michael in his article on the authorities for the history 
of the expulsion of the Long Parliament, accepts this speech as 
undoubtedly genuine, embodies large portions of it in his account 
of the scene, and expresses his surprise that it is not mentioned 
by Carlyle and other English historians.’ It is however perfectly 
clear that this speech is not what it purports to be. It is not 
seventeenth-century English. In reality it was simply a political 
squib aimed at the corrupt and servile Parliament which had 
expelled Wilkes, and was written by some republican of the period. 
Its fictitious nature and its political intention were perfectly 
obvious to contemporaries. On December 9,1768,a man named 
Dennis Shade was arrested for posting up a paper at the corner of 
Bond Street. “It pretended,” complained Colonel Onslow, “to be 
the speech of Oliver Cromwell when he came to the House, and 
turned the members out of doors.’’ On the following day Shade 
and his instigator, one Joseph Thornton, a milkseller, were 
committed to Newgate by the House of Commons for their share 
in publishing this “infamous and seditious paper.” * The resem- 
blance which exists between some of the sentiments contained in 
this pseudo-speech and the utterances attributed to Cromwell in 
various contemporary accounts is explained by the desire of the 
author to give some verisimilitude to his production. In it we 
see the development of legend and tradition into absolute fiction. 


C. H. Fiera 


1 Historische Zeitschrift, vol. xiii, pp. 69-71. Unfortunately Dr. Michael 
also quotes the speech as genuine in his Englische Geschichte im Achtzehnten 
Jahrhundert, i. 196, 1896, and in the learned and valuable life of Cromwell 
he has published in the series entitled Geisteshelden, Berlin, E. H. Hoffmann 
and Co. 

21 gave in the Academy for March 22nd, 1890, my reasons for believing 
that “‘T. Ireton,” who communicated it to the Annual Register, was probably 
that noted eighteenth-century republican, Thomas Hollis. Hollis was probably 
its author, 

8 Sir Henry Cavendish’s Debates, i. 100; Commons’ Journal, xxxii. 97, 99, 
113, 116. 








AN ELIZABETHAN PROPHECY. 


“This prophecy Merlin shall make.’’—SHAKESPEARE. 


One of the many charms of old books, apart from all interest 
of the writings they enshrine and the beauty of print or engrav- 
ings or binding, is that derived from their former owners. It 
may be an autograph and motto which assure us that Ben Jonson 
once pored over some bulky folio of divinity in the intervals of 
a panting search for rhyme, or merely that the leaves open easily 
and naturally at some passage, a favourite with the forgotten 
nameless owner. Dead emotions, faded histories, hang about the 
pages in despite of change and the flight of time, and one fancies 
that many ghosts must pace noiselessly in thefr buckled shoes 
up and down an ancient library, trying with ineffectual fingers to 
draw from the shelves their sometime pleasures. 

A book I have lately come across in the Library of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, has an advantage over most of its like in that 
the interests of its owner bore a distant connection with affairs 
of State. It is a pretty copy of Guillermi Postilla, a series of 
homiletic notes on the Epistles and Gospels of the day, printed 
at Paris in 1479, with those capitals painted in, which are so often 
mere desiderata only indicated by the printed minuscule, a vain 
direction to the illuminator. In its flyleaves some anonymous 
owner has written short inscriptions in an Elizabethan hand. 
That on the back flyleaf is devotional and personal. It runs :— 


“ eorpus est ecclesiae, caput Christus, membra fideles. 

Debemus reddere deo triplex tributum sive orationem quam postulat 
(scilicet) de corde perfectam dilectionem de ore ferventem et frequentem 
gratiarum actionem, de corpore voluntariam viciorum mortificacionem. 

August(inus). Multum’ me movit dei amor et timor. Amor quia 
misericors et timor quia justus judex. Tria movent nos cito converti ad 
dominum. primum est, timor divini judicii. secondum est pudor nostri 
peccati. tercium est. amor coelestis praemii.” 


[The Church is the body, Christ the head, the faithful the members. We 
owe to God a triple tribute or worship which He demands, viz.: from the 
heart perfect love, from the mouth fervent and often rendering of thanks, 
from the body willing mortification of vices. (St.) Augustine: the love and 


1 Written ‘* Vultum.” 
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fear of God moves me much; love because He is merciful, and fear because 
He is a just Judge. Three things urge us to be speedily converted to the 
Lord. The first is the fear of the divine judgement, the second is the shame 
for our sin, the third is the love of heavenly reward. ] 


This does not tell us much, save that we are here in the 


presence of a devout spirit, whose thoughts perhaps took a con- 
servative, even a Roman Catholic, cast. But the inscription on 
the front flyleaf is of another character. It seems to be written 
partly in rugged Leonine verse : 


‘‘Idus novembris bis duobus diebus acceptis 
Brittannia terra renovabitur nova trophea. 
Cum fuerint anni milleni quingenteni 
Septagessimi (sic) completi post partum virginis alme, 
Corruet Anglorum gens impia fraud[e] suorum. 
Anglia non gaude. Sed respice vi{lia? ]' caude. 


Ista feras, te corde teras, coelestia querfas]}. 

Qui prius fuerat mortuus resurget in altlum]. Bis sepultus, iterum erit 
coronatus, Et intrabit in terram Anglorum et dominabitur eofrum]. 
Caveat omnis homo. draco draconem rubeus album superabit. Anglorum 
nomen mutabitur, tempore lapso, posteritas Bruti cum albanis sociabitur, 
non erit anglorum dux tunc de stirpe priore. 


Anglia te prodit gens tua quam quilibet odit. 
Te circumfodit gens scotica, francia rodit, 
Wallicus minatur, Hibernicus insidiatur. 


Ter erit Bittannia (sic) (juxta presagia) subjugata, primum quidem per 
danos. Secundo per Normannos, Tercio per scotos ac hibernicos, ceterasque 
naciones quas vilissim[as}] reputabimus.” 


[On the Ides of November, with twice two days added, the land of 
Britain will renew new victories. When 1570 years shall be completed after 
the parturition of the propitious Virgin, the impious race of the English will 
fall to ruin by the guile of its own folk.2 England, do not rejoice. But look 
back at the vile things of thy tail (!). Bear those things, be contrite at 
heart, seek heavenly things. Who before was dead shall re-arise on high; 
twice-buried, he shall again be crowned, and shall enter the land of the 
English and shall rule them. Let every man take heed. The red dragon 
shall overcome the white dragon. The name of the English shall be changed 
in the lapse of time: the posterity of Brutus [i.e., the Britons] shall be 
allied with the men of Albany [i.e., the Scots; but in the sixteenth century 
Albany was confused sometimes with Almayne, i.e., Germany]. Then the 
leader [or Duke] of the English will not be of the former family. Engiand, 
thy race, which everyone hates, betrays thee, the Scottish race undermines 
around thee, France gnaws, the Welshman threatens, the Irishman plots. 
Thrice (according to the predictions) will Britain be conquered, first by the 


1 The MS., which like many of its kind has a corrupt text, may have 
read “‘vi”’ only. 

2 Uf. the Political History of England, vi. 301; ‘‘there was some significance 
in the current prophecy that she [Elizabeth] would not complete the thirteenth 
year of her reign, and in the extraordinary rejoicings which greeted its falsifi- 
cation on November 17th, 1571.” 
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Danes, secondly by the Normans, thirdly by the Scots and Irish and other 
nations whom we shall deem most vile.] 


These lines contain singular nonsense, which the present 
transcriber may have increased by a maladroit conjecture where 
a few letters are worn away at the edge of the page: but they 
form a curious illustration of Elizabethan history. It was in the 
twelfth century that Geoffrey of Monmouth inserted a long pro- 
phecy of Merlin into his fabulous Historia Brittonum. With 
admirable prudence he brought the series down to his own time, 
merely adding a trebly dark appendix of what to him was future. 
Other prophets followed in his wake, among whom Merlin Sil- 
vester with his Prophecy of the Eagle and John of Bridlington 
were conspicuous. Later generations took it all in earnest, and 
were for ever searching for light on their own times in forgetful- 
ness of the real interpretation.' The Wars of the Roses were 
prolific in prophets, and the revolutions under the Tudors roused 
them once more to efforts in this way, and gave occasion to 
numberless imitation prophecies in Latin and English which had 
currency in manuscript and sometimes in print. The success of 
William Langland’s prediction in Piers Plowman, that the monks 
would fare ill from a king, encouraged them. All sorts of queer 
names were given as their authors; many, especially those in 
Latin doggerel, were fathered on the unhappy Merlin. Their 
texts varied and so did the dates they foretold, as each climacteric 
year went by, and the doom was once more prorogued to another 
fated period. They became party incitements and means of poli- 
tical agitation, and the Government, both under Henry VIII., 
Edward VI., and Elizabeth, thought it worth while to ban them 
by statute-law. 

Now in the years succeeding Edward VI.’s death these pre- 
dictions were peculiarly rife. Each religious party, Romanists 
and Protestants, hoped forea final revolution in their own favour, 
and were in doubt even when they had the advantage. It was to 
be miraculous. 


“Alas, what fond and vaine expectation hath a long time rested in the 
minds not of one or two, or a few, but of great multitudes of the simpler 
sort in England about King Edward the sixt, as though they were sure either 
of his arising from death, or his returne from I know not what Ierusalem, or 
other strange land. 


"9 


1 To quote one of the last and worst instances, Thomas Heywood, in his 
Life of Merlin (1641), makes from an expanded version of Geoffrey's sayings the 
texts to an elementary History of England. 

2 John Harvey, A discoursive probleme, p. 61. This belief, of course, is 
% Protestant version. C/. Engl. Hist. Rev., xxiii. 286-90. 
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The most important group of prophecies in connection with 
this credulous belief may be called that of the Dreadful Deadman 
from its longest-lived representative. The central idea of the 
group was that a dead king should return to reign again and estab- 
lish the true religion. Excepting the religious element, it was 
far older than Elizabeth's time. It is found in a ballad under 
Henry VIII.—‘‘A ded man shall aryse, and that shal bee greate 
wondre”’; it had been applied to Edward IV., and perhaps 
originally referred to Richard II., who was “twice-buried,” ! once 
by Henry IV. and once by Henry V., and was personated, too, 
by an impostor ; if, after all, it does not go back to more ancient 
Welsh legends of the return of Arthur. An intermediate appli- 
cation to Perkin Warbeck is also possible : these prophecies were 
re-shaped, re-pieced, and rearranged for each new crisis. How- 
ever that may be, the Dreadful Deadman in its most popular form 
ran eventually as follows :— 

‘“When h. e. m. p. and e., is com and gone then take hede to iourselues 
for thre ieares war shall neuer cease that iou will wish iourselues under the 
earthe. marke well that after e. is come and gone, then commeth Inglande 
to destruction bi seuen kings, as the emperor, the frenche kinge, the scotes 
kinge, the danes kinge, the spannishe kinge, the romane, the kinge of 
Suailande : god cease it at his wille, and after that shall come a dreadfull 
deade man, and with him a roiall y of the best bludd in the worlde, and 


he shall have the croune, and shall set Ingland in the right wai, and putt out 
all heresies ’’ (Harvey, op. cit., p. 60).2 


A more Protestant version is that of “Robert Blake ” :— 


‘‘A dead man that no man saw borne nor no man shall see buried, shall 
be king over vi kingdoms, and he shall be generated out of the sea by the 
strength and nature of a dun cowe; and this Lion shall be gone where few 
shall find him for the space of 22 moneths, and od daies, and after 22 moneths 
and od daies, he shall come againe and execute iudgement in his fathers 
house, and that which is darke he shal make light, and shall make a way 
to the holy Crosse ’’ (Harvey, op. cit., p. 56). 


It is easier to guess at the derivation of this enigmatic rubbish 
than to give any precise Elizabethan meaning to it. The “sea” 
in “Robert Blake” may allude to Jane Seymour, Edward VI.’s 
mother, yet in some original there was probably a reference to 
Edward IV. or his brothers, who were sons of Richard, Duke of 
York, the heir of Mortimer, (Mortuum mare, i.e., “dead sea”), 
and Cicely Neville, whose family badge was a “dun bull.” The 
“seven kings” of the Dreadful Deagman were probably suggested 


1 Bis sepultus.” 

2 This prophecy is written in Greek letters, @ being read as h and n as f. 
The royal » was read either as a gamma or as an English y, in which case Y(hs) 
for Jesus may have drifted into the text from notions of a second Advent. 
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by a passage in a long fifteenth century prophecy on the disasters 
of England :— 


“Flan: Fran: consurgent, simul Hispan : viribus urgent, 
Norvas te vellent, fortes Britonesque repellent, 
Sco: devastabit, sic Wallicug arma levabit, 
Dani contingent,! Albani limina lingent ’’— 


which is Englished thus in Cotton MS. Vespasian D. xviii. about 
1560 (see below) :— 


‘Flanders shall rise with Fraunce 
With shelde sworde bill and launce 
And fote a dulfull daunce 
Confedered with alliaunce 
To offer thefe] defiaunce. 

And Spaine shall eke employe 

Hir strengthe the[e] to destroye. 
Norwaye and Mastoignye (? Muscovy) 
Their power shall applie, 

The Briton full of myght 

To flee and put to flyght, 

The Scotts for to destroye thee 
The Welchmen to annoye thee, 
Loe all this Insurrection 

Shall sett theire full affection 
With power and sedicyon 

To bring thee to distruction, 

The Danes to pull and plucke thee, 
The Almaynes to annuil thee.’’ 


In any case, the Dreadful Deadman and its congeners were in 
vogue about 1570. In that year the breach with Rome was com- 
plete when Pope Pius V. issued his Bull deposing Queen Eliza- 
beth, and the plots in favour of Mary Queen of Scots thickened 
daily. It was then that the Duke of Norfolk,? who hoped to 
marry Mary, showed his servant Higford “an old blind pro- 
phecy ” :-— 

“In exaltatione lune Leo succumbet . . . et Leo cum Leone con- 
jungetur et catuli eorum regnabunt."’ 


To do the Duke justice, he treated it as “a toy,” “a foolish 
prophecy”; but it helped to behead him. As time went on the 
country’s prospects were gloomier still. War with Spain grew 
inevitable. Poets like Spenser dilated on such depressing themes 


1 Al. consurgent. 

2 Murdin, State Papers of Lord Burleigh, pp. 71-2, and Hargraves, State 
Trials, p. 99. This was doubtless a version of a prophecy ascribed to 
“Geoffrey Eglyne,”” which appears in MS. Cotton, Vespasian BE. vii. (see below). 
It begins ‘‘Asinus coronatus” (Richard II.), and deals with Richard II., 
Henry IV., and the Percies (Luna from their badge). It already existed in 
some form in Henry IV.’s reign, as Adam of Usk quotes a phrase of it, 

; P 2 
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as the Ruins of Time. Doggerel prophecies, discovered in walls 
or ascribed vaguely to Merlin, were current, from which comes 
the patriotic and dimly reasonable summary quoted by Bacon! ;— 


“When hempe is spun 
England's done." 


Hempe, of course, is the Tudor dynasty, Henry, Edward, 
Mary ani Philip of Spain, and Elizabeth. 

While charlatans, plotters, and nervous students were pre- 
occupied with Merlin and his like, a school of astrologers and 
divines were adding to the public apprehensions by warnings of 
a Second Advent. The ball seems to have been set rolling by 
Cyprian Leovitius or Leowicz, who in 1564 warned his patron, 
Maximilian II. of Austria, of the direful effects of the conjunc- 
tion of Jupiter and Saturn, which was to take place in 1583. He 
argued that the conjunction had also occurred six years before 
the Incarnation, and therefore the Sécond Coming was likely in 
1588. He quoted a German rhyme foretelling disasters for 1588, 
and gave a Latin translation, which acquired great fame. He 
seems to give the Latin as his own, but it was soon fathered 
on the fifteenth-century ‘astronomer, Regiomontanus : 


‘Post mille expletos a partu virginis annos, 
Et post quingentos rursus ab orbe datos: 
Octogesimus octavus mirabilis annus 
Ingruet, is secum tristia fata feret. 
Si non hoc Anno totus malus occidet orbis : 
Si non in nihilum terra fretumque ruet : 
Cuncta tamen mundi sursum ibunt atque retrorsum 
Imperia, et luctus undique grandis erit.’’ 


His book was reprinted in London in 1573, with a slight addi- 
tion or so, and its fears were enforced by a divine, Thomas 
Rogers, in his Second Comming of Christ,’ published in 1577. 
Later, in the year of the conjunction, 1583, Richard Harvey, 
brother of the celebrated Gabriel Harvey, Spenser’s friend, pub- 
lished his Astrological Discourse upon the . . . Conjunction of 
the . . . Planets, Saturne and Jupiter. His predictions, being 
wrong for 1583, covered him with ridicule; yet the general fore- 
boding of ill in 1588, which he shared, gave him influence, and 
Lord Howard of Effingham endeavoured to quiet the unrest by 
a heavy, soporific work against prophecies, replete with biblical 


1 “Of Prophecies.” The Dreadful Deadman, given above, has an early 
version of hempe. 

4 De coniunctionibus ... . planetarum.” 

5 Said tw be o translation from the Latin of Sheltes & Geveren. 
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and classical arguments and loftily silent on the current predic- 
tions which caused alarm.’ 

At last, when in 1588 the long-threatened Armada drew near, 
when men’s minds were on the rack with anxiety, and the issue 
was still uncertain, these prophecies became more than ever a 
nuisance of State. The charlatans, who had groaned in 1570, 
joined hands with the astrologers who dreaded 1588. Their cal- 
culations were curious. 

“When the number of the yeeres of our Redemption doth comprehende the 
Golden number of the same yeere . .. in all such yeeres 60 long as 
this agreement houldeth, and in the 19 yeere after the first equalitie 

. . there shall then per Consequent fall out many woofull calamities, 
and horrible effects in the world. But Anno 1570 there was such an agree- 


ment betweene the yeeres of our Lord and the Golden Number . . . and this 
88 is the 19 yeere from that first concordance.” 2 


The Government seems to have authorised a counterblast to 
these forebodings, for another of the Harvey brothers, John, also 
@ noted astrologer, dedicated to Sir Christopher Hatton, Lord 
Keeper, A Discoursive Probleme concerning Prophesies, wherein 
he exposes them by Scripture, ridicules them seriatim, and, lastly, 
in a reassuring peroration belauds the care Queen Elizabeth had 
devoted to national defence, and the expense to which she had 
run in her preparations. 


“Especially hir most excellent Maiestie, whose not onely wise, and 
cautelous, but also rich and mightie prouision, partly for all kind of 
munitions, partly for other necessaries, as well defensiuely, as offensiuely 
imployable against whatsoeuer forren force, or hostile malice; far 
passeth any like preparation, or fortification of hir most puissant, 
and royall ancestors: as expressly appeereth in an Act of Parlia- 
ment, made Anno 27 Elizab. cap 29. So that even in’ such Ciuill 
respects, and Politique considerations (to speake thereof in generall) we are 
not greatly to dread any such rufull or tragicall terrors, as are here more 
horribly threatned than considerately denounced, or skilfully awarded: un- 
lesse peraduenture we will needs be More afraid than hurt ’’ (p. 129). 


There is a fine official tone about it all. But more convincing 
than the vigorous and amusing galliard danced by Harvey’s prose 
were events. The Armada was shattered, Elizabeth reigned 
secure, the idol of her subjects. 


14 Defensative against the Venom of Supposed Prophecies, 1583. Howard 
was Elizabeth’s Lord High Admiral and later Earl of Northampton. 

3 Harvey, op cit., p. 95. 14+5+7+0=13, the Golden Number. The calcu- 
lation is to be found in Rogers’ Second Comming. The Golden Number is the 
number of any year in a lunar cycle of nineteen years; it was used to determine 
the date of Easter and to foretell the phases of the moon. I may remark for 
the reader’s comfort, that not only 1570 to 1576, but ajso 1910 to 1918, show this 


coincidence of the Golden Number and the result of adding up the figures ot 
the year a.p. 
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Some uneasiness was occasioned by the accession of the 
Stewarts, but, when James I. took the style of King of Great 
Britain, instead of England, even Hempe seemed innocuously 
true'. It was when the sky grew dark before the Civil War that 
Merlin and the Dreadful Deadman were again studied by alarmed 
seekers after truth, to whom William Lilly, astrologer and hum. 
bug, acted as a vaguely depressing guide. His interpretations 
varied as times changed. In the end the Dreadful Deadman, after 
skimming very near Charles I., and Oliver Cromwell, settled in 
1660 on General Monk (for monkery had been dead for a hundred 
years), and Charles II. was the King to extirpate all heresies. 

It is pretty clear to what date the inscription on the fly-leaf 
of Guillermi Postilla must be assigned. The prophecies it con- 
tains are fragments revised and patched together with reference 
to Queen Elizabeth and the dangers of her earlier reign. Almost 
all the fragments can be easily traced back in some form or 
another to the Wars of the Roses, at- which time of course they 
meant something quite different. Like Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
inventions, the prophetic form in which they were couched led 
later generations to regard their vaticinations as still in the future, 
and the quacks who traded in them had no scruple in altering 
their text to suggest a near future. We may compare them with 
older and far less sophisticated versions with the help of two 
MSS. in the British Museum, Cotton, Vespasian, D xviii., and 
Cotton, Vespasian E vii. Of these MSS. E vii appears to have 
been copied in the reign of Edward IV. for a member of the 
Percy family, while D xviii. belongs to the first years of Queen 
Elizabeth. Together with the fly-leaf they show how this business 
of political prophecy was kept up to date. 

The first two lines on the fly-leaf, which run :— 


“‘Idus Novembris bis duobus diebus acceptis 
Brittannia terra renovabitur nova trophea "’ 


clearly allude to the accession of Queen Elizabeth ; for, if we add 
four days to November 13 (the Ides), we obtain November 17, 
the Queen’s Day of the time. In Cotton, Vespasian E vii., f. 95 
recto, however, they are ascribed to Bede “De dictis Merlini,” 
and form part of a prophecy beginning with the words Cum anni 
cristi and relating to 1456. There the first line runs :— 


“Tdus Novembris duobus diebus exceptis”’ 
and implies a different date ! 


: It was also revised in cheerful vein for the occasion. See 7he Whole 
Prophesie of Scotland, Bannatyne Club, 1833. 
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The next five lines were evidently dispersed abroad about 
1570. Their concoctor possibly knew of Leovitius’ lines on ’88, 
to judge from 


‘“* Septagessimi completi post partum virginis alme” 


but :— 


“Corruet Anglorum gens impia fraude suorum ”’ 


appears in E vii. f. 86 recto, in a “prophecy of Eldegar” :— 


“Inter saxosum fontem montemque nodosum 
Corruet anglia gens propria fraude sua ’’— 


where some incident of the Wars of the Roses is doubtless 
referred to, though whether some play of words on the partisans 
Clifford and Montagu is intended or an obscure description of a 
battle, like Edward IV.’s victory at Lose-coat-field, near Stam- 
ford (Stone-ford?) is meant, must be left to specialists on the 
period. The fourth line of this section :— 


“Ista feras, te corde teras, ccelestia queras "’ 


has an equally long but different history. being the close of another 
Roses’ prophecy, said in Vespasian E vii. to have been found in 
1360, from which a quotation has already been made above.’ In 
E vii. the prediction obviously hints at Queen Margaret of Anjou : 


‘Femina morte cadet post quam terram mala tangent "’ 


but in Vespasian D xviii., where it is copied with some variations, 
there are touches added which make a suggestion of Queen Mary 
and her Spanish marriage. 

The next passage on our flyleaf—from Qui prius to insidiatur 
—is a version of the Dreadful Deadman, which in its much 
entangled origins offers an excellent object-lesson in the deriva- 
tion of these prophecies. Harvey (op. cit. p. 55) gives the first 
two lines in English :— 


‘He that before was dead, and buried twise : 
To receive his crowne againe shall truly arise '’"— 


and a different arrangement and an earlier date (1555), which 
make the reference to Edward VI. clear, are contained in a version 
given in Vespasian D xviii. :— 

“Ter decem viceno quinque eccce Anno milleno, Tune caveat omnis homo. 
qui prius fuerat mortuus resurget in altum. Bis sepultus erit iterum 
coronatus. Anglia te prodit gens tua quam quilibet odit. Scotia cireumfodit, 
frauncia -rodit, Vallicus minatur, hibernicus insidiatur: Et intrabit terram 
Anglorum et dominabitur eorum.”’ 


1 In E vii. it begins Classes diverse tendent. 
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The whole passage, however, in the flyleaf is a patchwork 
composed of fragments which mostly appear in different pro- 
phecies of Vespasian E vii., all with allusions to the Wars of the 
Roses. In “Another prophecy of the same Sixth King” (their 
favourite subject, derived from still earlier inventions), beginning 
Fortes ecce reges (f. 113, v.), we find :— 


‘Qui mortuus fuerat prius resurgens in altum 
Et bis sepultus iterumque erit coronatus ''"— 


where Edward IV. is perhaps intended at his restoration in 1470. 
The fiyleaf’s lines :— 


“draco draconem rubeus album superabit. Anglorum nomen mutabitur, 
tempore lapso, posteritas Bruti cum albanis sociabitur "’ 


are derived partly from a prediction (f.90 r.) concerning the 
“Sixth King,” fathered on Gildas, the British historian of the 
time of the Saxon conquest, beginning Cambria Carnarvan :— 


“Draco draconem rubeus album superabit, 
Anglorum nomen tollet, etc."’ 


[The red dragon (i.e., Welsh) will overcome the white dragon (i.¢., 
Saxons), and will take away the name of the English.] 
and partly from a similar prophecy (f.87) beginning Tolle caput 
Martis, which has :— 


““Regnabunt Britones Albane gentis amici, 
Antiquum nomen insula tota feret.’’ 


[The Britons will reign, and be friends of the people of Scotland, the 
whole island will bear its ancient name (i.e., Britain instead of England.)] 


and finally from the verses of Merlin concerning Scotland, begin- 
ning Regnum Scotorum fuit ; where we have: — 


“Bruti posteritas Albanis associata 
Anglica regna premet marte, labore, nece.” 


[The descendants of Brutus (i.e., Welsh), allied with the Scots, will 
oppress the English realms with war, trouble, and slaughter.] 


Oddly enough, an early sixteenth century annotator of E vii. 
has inserted in the margin a closely similar patch-work of the 
three passages, from which we may conclude that our flyleaf 
version was no new thing in 1570. On the other hand the change 
of dynasty (“non erit anglorum dux tunc de stirpe priore ”), which 
is so apt for the succession of the Stuarts, does not appear in these 
particular origins. 

Anglia te prodit and its fellow lines are also met with in 
Vespasian E vii. (f. 86, r.). There they are ascribed to St. 
Edmund of Pontigny and form part of a prophecy in favour of 
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Richard Duke of York, who fell at Wakefield in 1459. On the 
same page of the MS. comes the last fragment of the flyleaf (Ter 
erit, etc.), in a shape somewhat more precise and amusing. 
“Prophetavit quidam sanctus Anacarita tempore regis Egelredi in hune 
modum. Anglici, qui prodicioni ebrietati et negligencie domus dei dediti 
sunt, primo per Danos, deinde per Normannos, tercio per Scotos et quos 


vilissimos reputant erunt conterendi. Adeo tunc varium erit seculum ut 
varietas mencium multimoda vestium variacione designetur.’’ 


[A certain holy Anchorite in the time of King Ethelred prophesied in this 
wise. The English, who are given up to treason, drunkenness, and neglect 
of God's House, will be oppressed, first by the Danes, then by the Normans, 
thirdly by the Scots and peoples whom they think most vile. Then so in- 
harmonious will be the world that the difference of men’s minds will be 
shown by the multifarious diversity of their garments. ] 


The variations of fashion, which so shocked the monastic 
austerity of the pseudo-anchorite (himself condemned to the most 
monotonous and longest-lived of uniforms in his frock and cowl), 
must have seemed harmless matter-of-course to the Elizabethan, 
who would be hardened by use to the chameleon extravagances 
of his contemporaries, and so are naturally omitted. May we 
also assume the excision of the list of English vices to be evidence 
that the age of Shakespeare was better than the perjured fifteenth 
century ? 

We may place the date of this strange cento on the Guillermi 
Postilla’s flyleaf at about 1570, when Norfolk showed Higford a 
similar production likewise derived from a prophecy in Vespasian 
E vii. At a later date, the year 1570 would have been altered to, 
say, 1603. Thus the concoctor would probably hope or féar the 
deposition of Elizabeth and the accession of Mary Queen of Scots, 
with Norfolk as her husband, to found a new dynasty which would 
unite the English and Scottish crowns. By a happy chance he 
derived from the ancient hopes of Welsh bards, that Briton would 
drive out Saxon at last, the idea of a change of title for the king- 
dom which actually came about. But the prophecy-mongers did 
not preach to a wholly believing world. We have seen what John 
Harvey thought of them. Hotspur, too, has a definite opinion of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and his imitators :— 

‘the moldwarp! and the ant, 
Of the dreamer Merlin and his prophecies, 
And of a dragon and a finless fish, 
A clip-wing'd griffin and a mou'ten raven, 
A couching lion and a ramping cat, 


And such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff 
As puts me from my faith,” 


1 Rex Talpas Henry IV. in some prophecies, 
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And for Shakespeare’s own opinion we may balance the Fool in 
Lear against the futile astrologer in Cymbeline. 

The fact that the lines are but the record of folly seems to 
condemn the idle task of analysing their growth and meaning. 
Yet they illustrate the emotions of their day, and bring home 
to us, more vividly than sense would do, the bewildered apprehen- 
sions that were rife during those years of crisis, and the courage 
of Elizabeth and her councillors, who steered the ship of state 
through the tempest they knew and measured, while the astro- 
logers croaked as loud as they dared, and Merlin chanted his 
sepulchral murmurs from the hold. 


C. W. Previtt-Orton. 








A SYMPOSIUM ON HISTORY EXAMINATIONS 


[In September, 1917, an informal gathering of ten Public School masters 
and five Oxford and Cambridge examiners met in informal conference at 
Eton to discuss methods of examining History in the School Certificate 
Examinations, the post-School Certificate Examinations, and History Scholar- 
ship Examinations. Their discussions, protracted over a “ week-end,” resulted 
in a set of “‘ recommendations,’’ which have been sent to the proper quarters. 
It was felt, however, that these ‘‘ recommendations,” put in a more general 
form, would be of interest to the wider public of History teachers in general, 
who may well subject them to useful criticism. They are therefore printed 
below. To each recommendation is prefixed a very brief summary of the 
discussion that led up to it; but it should be added that, whereas the 
‘“*recommendations"’ have the sanction of the Conference as a whole (the 
University representatives, however, though they took part in the discussions, 
did not vote), the summaries and notes are the work of the present writers, 
and for them they alone are responsible. The following took part in the 
Conference : the Master of Balliol College, Oxford; the Warden of Wadham 
College, Oxford; P. E. Matheson, Fellow of New College, Oxford (part of 
time); G. E. Green, Lecturer at Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge; 
R. B. Mowat, Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford; C. H. Greene, Headmaster of 
Berkhamsted; 8. M. Toyne, Headmaster of St. Peter’s School, York (part of 
time); C. H. K. Marten, Eton; Dr. J. E. Morris, Bedford; J. O'Regan, 
Marlborough; C. H. C. Osborne, Gresham’s School, Holt; L. Cecil Smith, 
St. Paul’s; D. C. Somervell, Repton; R. St. C. Talboys, Wellington; and the 
Rev. A. T. P. Williams, second master at Winchester, Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford.] 


I.—ScHoou CERTIFICATE. 


THE examination first coming under discussion was that for 
a School Certificate for boys of or about the age of sixteen. To 
begin with, it was generally agreed that it was a mistake to have 
an “outlines ” period very long; indeed, the agreement was so 
marked that little was said on this subject.' A discussion on 


1 One objection to a long outlines period is thet it very greatly restricts 
a teacher's freedom; teachers are all the better for an occasional External 
Examination—but it is faval to have to be always teaching with that end in 
view. With a long period a master is forced, perhaps, to begin the teaching 
for the examination some two years before his pupils take it; and this means 
that he has to make the boys study it not in the way which he thinks the 
mest effective and stimulating, but in the way which he thinks the External 
Examiner will consider the best—-not at all the same thing. Moreover, every 
experienced teacher knows that in no subject more than History is it necessary 
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the length of periods led to the idea that British History should be 
divided into three periods, and the discussion then concentrated 
on what these periods should be. With regard to the beginning 
of the first period, A. said, “Let us go back to the Romans”: 
but B. took the line that English History previous to Alfred was 
a highly abstruse and controversial subject, unsuited, if not to 
teaching, at any rate to examination in the School Certificate 
stage. With regard to the end of the last period, a small minority 
preferred 1815 or 183%. These being overruled, X. said, “Let 
us go down to 1914” ; but Y. took the line that recent home affairs 
were highly complicated and controversial, and that, as regards 
“the causes of the war,” teachers would be hard put to it to know 
where “English History,” the official subject of examination, 
began or ended. So a compromise was made on 878 and 1901 
respectively. The date of the second period was put back to 
1461, partly to improve the understanding of Henry VII., partly 
to make the second period more equal in iength to the other two. 
The final recommendations ran as follows :— 

“That there be three outlines periods of which only one be 
taken by candidates; and that the periods be some such periods 
as 878-1485, 1461-1714, 1714-1901. 

“N.B.—It was presumed that boys would study the periods not 
chosen at some stage either preceding or following the School 
Certificate Examination.”’ 

The next subject of discussion was as to the character of the 
questions that should be set in an outlines period. C. wanted a 
great variety of questions; D. wanted certain aspects omitted 
altogether—e.g., constitutional—but neither of these views found 
acceptance. It was eventually agreed that a paper for boys of 
the age under discussion should be divided in two parts, each 
containing a choice of questions; one should require not minute, 
but accurate knowledge of the main features of the History and 
test a boy's knowledge and clearness and conciseness in putting 
facts down; and the other should demand answers more of an 
essay type that would test, of course, a candidate’s knowledge, but 
also his ability to give a narrative vividly and consecutively as 
well as his power of using his facts for argument and illustration 
and his general interest in the subject. 


to adapt teaching to a boy’s age and outlook—different aspects of the subject 
appeal to different ages. One will not teach in the same way a boy of sixteen 
as a boy of fourteen, or a boy of sixteen as a boy of eighteen—or, for that 
matter, a boy of eighteen in the same way as an undergraduate of nineteen or 
twenty; and it is not consistent with good teaching to have to deal with the 
subject with boys of fourteen in a way suitable for boys of sixteen, in, order 
to prepare them for an examination which they will take at the latter age. 
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The discussion was then diverted to the geographical ques- 
tions, the importance of which was generally recognised. Ought 
“sketch-maps” drawn from memory to be demanded? It was 
felt that the demand for such “sketch-maps” in the outline paper 
was so exacting as to be unreasonable. It was virtually a demand 
that the candidate should carry every conceivable historical map 
in his head. The map-draughtsman could find his reward in the 
special subject paper. Ought, then, outline maps to be supplied 
and questions asked requiring the accurate location of places, as 
in the Sandhurst and Woolwich Examination papers?! To this 
two objections were raised : that it would be difficult and expen- 
sive, and that filling in places in such a map made excessive 
demands on the candidate’s accuracy. But the general sense of 
the Conference seemed to be that both these objections were some- 
what fanciful. 

The “source method” next came under discussion. There 
seemed to be two ways of using original authorities. On the 
old-fashioned plan the master simply reads extracts to the boys 
(or provides them with a book of extracts), the idea being to 
create an “‘atmosphere’’ in which the events and characters 
would appear alive and vivid. The other method, associated with 
the name of Mr. Keatinge, in whose book, The Teaching of 
History, it is explained, is to give pupils extracts as ‘raw 
material” for their study, and set “problem ’’ questions on them. 
It was agreed that the School Certificate Examination could not 
eater for this latter method. The former method, apparently 
much more commonly used, can hardly be tested directly by the 
examination paper, but it was the opinion of examiners that those 
candidates who showed knowledge of sources also did the best 
papers. This seemed to indicate that some use of sources was not 
waste of time, judged even by the most utilitarian standards. And 
so the recommendations on the outlines periods papers finally 
ran as follows :— 

“(i) That the paper on each of these periods be divided into 
two parts. That Part I. consist of three compulsory matter-of-fact 
questions—e.g., the first being geographical, the second bio- 
graphical, and the third explanatory “and that each compulsory 

1 For instance, here is one of the questions set in the Army Examination. 

““Mark on the accompanying map :— 


(a) Aboukir Bay, Acre, Corunna, the Lines of Torres Vedras, Toulon, 
and Cape Trafalgar. 
(6) Cyprus, Dunkirk, Gibraltar, Heligoland, Malta, and Minorca. 


“Write a short historical note on each place mentioned in (0).” 
2 Good examples of explanatory questions can be found in the examination 
papers set in the Preliminary Examination for Elementary School Teachers’ 
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question should contain a certain amount of option. That Part IT. 
consist of six or more general questions, of which three must 
be taken. 

“(i) That the relative value of the two parts be 40 for Part I. 
and 60 for Part II., and that this should be stated on the paper. 

“(ili) That the geographical question in Part I. should require 
the candidates either to locate places on a supplied outline-map, 
as is the practice in Civil Service Examinations, or to explain 
their position descriptively, but should not involve the compul- 
sory drawing of a map. 

“(iv) That though the ‘source method’ (j.e., the setting of 
contemporary extracts for explanation) is good for teaching, it 
is not suited to examination.” (See Reports recommendations on 
p. 224.) 

The next subject before the Conference was the desirability 
of “special periods.’’ The disadvantages of such a period, as 
pointed out in the Board of Education’s circular No. 599, were 
considered, but were not held to out-balance the advantages. A 
“special period,” it was felt, gave an opportunity for a boy to 
“get below the surface,’ and for a master to do “some real His- 
tory teaching ’’; and gave both a chance, for instance, of con- 
centrating on one big personality and studying “him or her”’ in 
good biographies. 

Two possible alternatives, however, to a “special period” 
were suggested : “special subjects’’ and “special books ’’; but 
neither found general favour. A special “subject,’’ such as naval 
history, it was thought, might lack variety. Special “books” were 
strongly advocated by Z., whe emphasised the value of getting boys 
to read classic works for themselves, instead of perhaps passively 
imbibing history lectures. He would value a “critical ” question 
in the examination, inviting the candidates’ opinions of the books 
read. But it was pointed out that it is hard to set papers on 
special “books ’’ that are not either obvious or tricky ; and as for 
the “critical” question, it lends itself, more than almost any 
other, to shameless “‘cram.’’ 

With regard to special periods, however, X. held that some 
special periods contained too much diversity of matter (e.g., 1793- 
1815), and that a paper like that set in the Oxford and Cambridge 
Certificate Examination of July, 1917, picking out six aspects 
only and demanding answers on all of them was unfair. The fact 
that X.’s boys considered it the worst and Y.’s boys the best 
Certificate, though these questions are for older boys, e.g., ‘‘Explain briefly 


the following expressions :—Carthusian, Covenanter, Grenadier, House-Carl, 
Jingo, Lay Brother, Leveller, Orangeman, Order of the Garter.” 
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paper they had ever seen went far to prove this. It was suggested 
that specialisation should be carried much further, six or seven 
“gubjects’’ within the period being specified and the candidate 
required to show knowledge in only two or three. An objection 
was made that this would lead all pupils to go for the popular 
subjects, such as the military, and neglect others, such as the 
constitutional. Discussion on the merits of the popularity, real 
or fictitious, of military history followed—one member, for in- 
stance, suggesting that military history was a good subject on 
which to hang nearly every other subject. Eventually the much 
more modest innovation contained in the recommendation below 
was adopted, namely, that a choice of questions should be allowed. 

Another member of the Conference suggested that in the 
“special” paper at least one question should be set inviting the 
drawing of a parallel between some situation in the period and 
present-day politics—e.g., between Grattan’s Parliament and 
modern Home Rule, or Napoleon’s and modern Germany’s 
Eastern policies. It was pointed out that such a question would 
give offence as going outside the period set. But the examiners 
agreed that the candidates who showed this kind of knowledge, 
just like those who showed knowledge of “sources,” were also 
those who did the best papers. (See Reports recommendations, 
p. 224.) 

The recommendations finally ran as follows :— 

“(i) That there should be a paper demanding special know- 
ledge in addition to the outlines paper; and that this should take 
the form of a paper on a special period, as at present, rather than 
on a special subject or book. 

“(ii) That a choice of questions be allowed in the special 
paper. 

“N.B.—It was agreed that six questions were too many to be 
answered in a paper, say, of two hours, the Conference differing, 
however, as to whether four questions ought to be done out of 
eight or nine, or five questions out of eight or nine; there was a 
majority of votes for five out of eight. 

“(iii) That some of the special periods as at present set in 
some of the School Certificate Examinations are too long. 

“(iv) That a compulsory question involving geography be set, 
with the opportunity of drawing a map, but such map not to be 
compulsory. 

“(v) That there be three special periods, one corresponding 
to each outline period, but that candidates be allowed to take a 
special period outside their outline period.” 
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Reports were the next subject discussed. First it was sug- 
gested that a somewhat full report might be published annually 
giving the impressions of the examiners on the History work in 
the schools examined as a whole. Secondly, it was felt desirable 
that the opinions of teachers on the questions set should be con- 
sidered. It is not easy, especially for university examiners, to set 
questions suitable for boys of sixteen; and criticisms were ex- 
pressed that the questions set by such examiners were sometimes 
too dull and too “political,” and apt to ignore subjects in which 
boys of that age were really interested. Co-operation between 
teachers and examiners would, the Conference felt, be of great 
value in devising a really satisfactory examination for boys of 
that age. 

During the discussion on Reports the question of the penalisa- 
tion of answers was discussed. The subjects were really two: 
(i) Presentation, arrangement, and style; (ii) paragraphs, punc- 
tuation, spelling, and legibility. With regard to the first group, 
an examiner pointed out that these were an integral part of the 
“merit ’’ of an answer, and as such already made or lost marks; 
also that Reports have frequently commented on them in the past. 
With regard to the second group, it was pointed out that to 
penalise candidates for these faults would, in effect, raise the 
standard of a “pass’’ under the examination. The Conference 
expressed no definite opinion for or against the desirability of 
this, but limited itself to recommending that the prevalence of 
these faults should be officially deplored. 

The recommendations finally ran as follows :— 

(i) That it would be very helpful to teachers if the examiners 
would issue an annual report giving the impressions of the 
awarders and examiners on the History work as a whole. 

“(ii) That both in this report and in the reports of examiners 
on individual schools attention should be drawn to such points 
as (a) the use of sources; (b) analogies between past and present 
history; (c) the general presentation of answers, not only as 
regards arrangement and style, but also as regards legibility, punc- 
tuation, and paragraphs. 

“ (iii) That with the object of evolving a satisfactory form of 
History examination for candidates of or about the age of sixteen, 
it would be helpful if teachers exchanged views on the papers set ; 
and these views might be communicated to the authorities 
responsible for the examination if they were willing to receive 
them.”’ 
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I1l.—Post-CertiricATE EXAMINATIONS. 


The Conference then proceeded to discuss some details in the 
proposed “ Advanced Courses ” and Post-Certificate Examinations, 
but with special reference to the new regulations of the Oxford 
and Cambridge School Examination Board for Higher Certificates. 
It was felt that those, who were taking up French and German 
languages as a special subject of study, ought to be doing some 
European History.’ It was first proposed that “a paper on the 
appropriate period of French or German History” should be com- 
pulsory for candidates offering French or German literature. The 
objection to this was that in many schools the History teachers 
would be unable through lack of time to provide such special 
teaching. It might be assumed, however, that they would be 
teaching European History to their own History class, and the 
modern language candidates might be brigaded with the historians 
for this subject. And so the following recommendation was 


passed :— 


“That for boys taking up French and German a European 


History paper with emphasis on French or German History, 
according to the language or languages taken, should be 
compulsory.” * 


Then the question arose as to what periods a boy taking up 
History as a special object of study should read.* Should an 
English History outlines period, for instance, be compulsory? 
Candidates have already taken this in the School Certificate 
Examination, and, even if they have not taken that examination, 


1 Mr. H. A. L. Fisher deplores that all boys and girls who do French do 
not know more of French History. Cf. History, vol. II., No. 6.—‘‘Boys and 
girls are supposed to learn French. They dip into a French grammar, they 
read a few fragments of French literature—perhaps, if they are lucky, they 
are afforded some exercises in the colloquial use of the language—but how 
many boys and girls who are supposed to have learnt some French in our 
Secondary Schools have the faintest notion of the French people, of the réle 
which the French nation has played in the history of Europe, or of the general 
social structure of the country with whose language and literature they are 
presumed to have acquired some shadow of acquaintance? ” 

2 It is worth noting that the Modern Language Association passed a similar 
resolution with regard to ‘‘ Advanced Courses,"’ t.e., that those taking up two 
modern foreign languages take up a period of European History. See also 
Mr. Osborne’s article on ‘‘Modern Humanistic Studies” in School World of 
November, 1917. 

3 Under the Oxford and Cambridge Regulations such a boy must take 
up one modern foreign language and may take up another aa a subsidiary 
subject. 


No. 8.—vou. 11. Q 
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it may be presumed that they have been doing English History 
outlines ever since they first went to school, that they are fairly 
tired of it, and keen to get to something new. On the other hand, 
it was urged that boys, even if they did get a certificate, could not 
be said to know their English History. From this the discussion 
branched off into the importance of Industrial History. If it 
was desirable not to “lose sight of England” altogether, why not 
offer English Economic History as an alternative? This idea won 
general approval, and remarks of two senior members of the Con- 
ference may be quoted. One said : “Economic History is now the 
most important of all subjects. Just as when the war came we 
had to confess that we had culpably neglected modern European 
History, so now we are in danger of repeating the mistake with 
regard to modern Economic History. To turn out the young of 
the ‘capitalist’ class with all their class prejudices intact is sheer 
dereliction of duty.” The other said: ‘Whether you like it or 
not, and whatever you may decide to-day, these economic ques- 
tions will come knocking at your doors before you know where 
you are.’’ The opinion of the Conference was that, while the 
English outlines should be a “ period,’’ the Economic paper should 
cover the whole subject. And the final conclusion of the Con- 
ference was that such boys ought to do either an Industrial 
History paper as the compulsory subject, or an English outline 
period in which special emphasis was laid on Industrial History. 

The Conference went on to discuss the inclusion of Ancient 
History as an optional paper for such boys. More especially the 
claims of Modern European History were insisted upon, one 
member wanting to make European History since 1789 a com- 
pulsory subject. But there was a general feeling that the training 
of boys making History a special subject was still in the experi- 
mental stage ; that more experience was weeded before any definite 
rules could be laid down; and that it was therefore undesirable 
to curtail a teacher's freedom in his choice of periods or subjects. 
The following recommendations, amongst others, were eventually 
passed :— 

“(i) That English History outlines be alternative with the 
outlines of Economic History as a compulsory subject, and that 
the English outlines paper pay special attention to Economic 
History; but that otherwise complete liberty be allowed in the 
choice of outlines and special periods, Kxnglish or European. 

“ (i) That a period of Ancient History be allowed as an alter- 
native to any of the non-compulsory subjects. 

“N.B.—It was felt undesirable at this experimental stage in 
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the teaching of boys who passed the School Certificate, to fetter, 
further than was indicated in (i), the teacher’s discretion in his 
choice of periods or subjects.’’' 


IlI.—ScHoLarRsHip EXAMINATIONS. 


The Conference also considered the Scholarship Examinations 
at Oxford and Cambridge. First of all, it was asked that there 
might be a standardisation of the History periods required ; or, 
rather, that colleges should give similar options. There was not 
such a bewildering variety of periods demanded by different 
colleges as there used to be; but the variety was still tiresome.” 
An Oxford authority pointed out that, as regards Oxford at any 
rate, these divergencies were, to the best of his knowledge, matters 
of accident and not of principle, and could probably be easily 
remedied. 

The Conference went on to discuss the position of subjects 
other than History in History Scholarship Examinations, and here 
the conclusions arrived at were similar to those of the Historical 
Association (see History, Vol. II., No. 5, p. 34). Thus the Con- 
ference was against the compulsory conversion of History Scholar- 
ships into Scholarships in a variety of subjects, and wished them 
to continue to be awarded for Historical promise. But it desired 
that opportunities, so far as the time-table permitted, should be 
given to candidates to offer other subjects as subsidiary. With 
Classics the connection has always been close ; indeed, in certain 
Scholarship Examinations some members of the Conference con- 
sidered it too close, and they thought that composition papers in 
Latin and Greek ought not to be set, or, at any rate, not made 
obligatory in such examinations. It was felt, however, that other 
subjects were taking the place of Classics in certain schools, and 
that for candidates from such schools the opportunities for offering 
these subjects as subsidiary were not sufficient. One member, for 
instance, criticised the character of the Modern Language papers 

1 Owing to lack of time, there was no discussion as to what history should 
be studied by those making classics or mathematics or science a special subject 
of study. 

2 See the Leaflet No. 3 of the Historica] Association, revised September, 
1917, pp. 4-7; e.g., one group ot Colleges at Oxford demands Medieval History, 
including English, or Modern History including English, whilat another 
demands English History to 1485 with European History from 1485, or English 
History from 1485 with Kuropean History down to 1485, 

3 The same subject ia to be discussed by a joint Committee representing 


University teachers, the Headmistreases’ Association, and the Historical Asso 
ciation, with regard to Women's Scholarships, See below, pp, 203-4. 
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as at present set in the History Scholarship Examinations. 
Another referred to the fact that in many schools Science was 
virtually taking the place of Classics as the staple subject of the 
ordinary boy’s work, and that Science ought also to have its 
opportunity as a subsidiary subject. The general feeling, however, 
was one in favour of liberty ; one university representative even 
said he was in favour of nothing being compulsory in History 
Scholarships except the Essay and the General paper, and that 
everything else, including the History papers, should be volun- 
tary. No subsidiary subjects should necessarily be obligatory, as 
there was a danger that the pure historian might be crowded out 
altogether—even the emphasis laid on the General paper tends at 
present, said one member, to do this to some extent. Lastly, it 
was considered that similar opportunities ought to be given to 
candidates for scholarships in other subjects to offer History as a 
subsidiary subject, and a “reciprocal recommendation” to this 
effect was drafted.’ 

Finally the recommendations with regard to Scholarships ran 
as follows :— 

“(i) That the History Scholarships should continue as they 
are and be awarded for Historical promjse, and should not be 
converted into Scholarships in a combination of subjects, such a» 
History and Modern Languages or History and Classics ; provided, 
none the less, that candidates for scholarships shall be free as at 
present to offer a combination of History with either Modern 
Languages or with Classics, if they desire to do so and the time- 
table of the examination permits. 

“(ii) That, where possible, opportunities be given to candidates 
for History Scholarships, if they desire to do so, to offer Modern 
Languages, or Science, or Mathematics as a sub/sidiary subject, 
similar to those at present given to candidates for taking Classics. 

“ (iii) That, conversely, opportunities, where possible, be given 
to candidates in Classical, Modern Language, Science, and Mathe- 
matical Scholarships to offer History as a subsidiary subject.* 

1 The Council of Humanistic Studies has also been considering the possi- 
bility of subsidiary subjects in Scholarship Examinations, and it is hoped 
that it may be possible, in conjunction with the Board of Scientific Studies, 
to frame some joint resolution applicable to all Scholarship Examinations, 
The subject is also being considered at the forthcoming meeting of the Public 
School Science Masters. 

2 One College, certainly, at Oxford, is willing to allow complete liberty in 
this respect; and in the last Scholarships’ Examination held there the successful 
candidate for # Mathematical Scholarship took papers in Physics, Modern 
History, and French, and was greatly helped thereby. Similarly this College 


not only gives Historians language papers in four languages, but it is willing 
to set papers in any branch of natural science. 
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“(iv) That there be a standardization of the History periods 
required in the History Scholarships Examinations. 

“(v) That in view of the numbers taking the History School 
at Oxford and at Cambridge, and of the increasing importance of 
History in Secondary Schools of all grades, more History Scholar- 
ships should be offered.’’ : 


D. C. SOMERVELL 
C. H. K. MARTENn 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


THERE is not much, perhaps, to encourage us in the military 
situation, but all who believe that our future welfare depends 
largely upon education have at least one cause for rejoicing in 
the decision of the Government to proceed with Mr. Fisher's 
Bill; and it is not the least hopeful sign that this decision was 
taken in response to a popular demand which could not be resisted, 
for we are really getting on when democracy insists upon better 
provision for its education. The principal difficulty in front of 
the Bill appears to be the opposition of local education authori- 
ties to some of its administrative clauses. They may be matters 
for argument, but we trust that little heed will be paid to those 
whose idea of “doing something for education” is “doing some- 
thing for the education rate”; and we should like to point out 
that, if the Imperial Exchequer is to bear, as some claim, 75 per 
cent. of the cost of education, there is little ground for leaving 
its control in the hands of those who only contribute the remaining 


quarter. 
* * * * * 


The Council has to deplore the loss through the war of one 
of its members, Professor R. F. C. Dolley, who was last seen 
engaged in the fighting before Lens on July Ist. Mr. Dolley, 
who was born in Canada and learnt no English until he was 
several years old, was educated. at University -College, London, 
winning the Derby University Scholarship for History in 1907 
and graduating B.A. with first-class honours in 1908, and M.A. 
in 1911 with a very original thesis on Titus Oates’ plot. Appointed 
Lecturer in University College, Nottingham, he did ‘much to 
develop the study of History there, and was ultimately given the 
status of a Professor in the College. He was elected a member 
of the Council in 1912, and was chosen to represent the Associa- 
tion at various conferences before the war imposed a superior 
claim upon his services. 

* * . * * 

Less premature has been the death, in his seventy-fourth year, 
of Dr. James Bass Mullinger, the learned historian of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, with which University Dr. Mullinger had 
a life-long connexion as Librarian and Lecturer in St. John’s 
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College, University Lecturer in History, and President of the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society. He is perhaps most widely 
known by his joint authorship with Samuel Rawson Gardiner of 
An Introduction to English History, which has passed through 
several editions; but his magnum opus was his three-volume 
History of the University of Cambridge, which is the only ade- 
quate history of an English University written since the days of 
Anthony 4 Wood. Apart from that, Dr. Mullinger’s best work 
was done as a contributor to the Encyclopedia Britannica, the 
Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, the Dictionary of National 
Biography, the Cambridge Modern History, and the Cambridge 
History of English Literature. 
* * # * * 

Even Dr. Mullinger was young compared with Pasquale Villari, 
who died at Florence on December 9 in his ninety-first year, and 
has been described as “the greatest figure in contemporary Italian 
prose literature.” It is fifty-seven years since Villari made his 
fame by the publication of his Life of Saronarola, one of the 
world’s great biographies, aad his other outstanding book, his 
Life of Machiavelli, appeared but four years later. Villari was 
one of those historians who felt the present as keenly as the past, 
and his political activity illustrates the spirit of Italian unification 
as Treitschke’s does the more sinister means by which Germany 
was united. Villari was elected to the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies in 1867 and was appointed to the Senate in 1884, be- 
coming its Vice-President in 1897. He set an historical precedent 
for Mr. Fisher’s appointment by being made Minister of Educa- 
tion in 1891, and gave proof of the impartiality which historical 
studies foster by increasing the number of school hours to be 
devoted to mathematics at the expense of those devoted to history. 


* * . . 7 


The following statement of “some of the grounds for the 
protest of the Historical Association against the proposed exclusion 
of General Medieval History from the Higher Civil Service 
Examinations” has been drawn up, signed by the President and 
three ex-Presidents of the Association, and forwarded to the 
appropriate authorities. 


The Report dated June 20th, 1917, of the Treasury Committee, appointed 
to consider the scheme of examination for Class I. clerkships in the Civil 
Service, contains so much that is excellent that it is with regret that the 
Council of the Historical Association feels compelled to protest against the 
treatment accorded in it to certain portions of history, notably to the 
history of the Middle Ages, and hardly less to the history of the sixteenth 
and seventcenth centuries, This treatment is, the Council ventures to think, 
contrary to the general principles aceepted in the Report, and reactionary 
in its general bearing on University anucalien. 
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The Report says, very wisely, that its authors desire to adapt their scheme 
“to the chief varieties of University education, so that candidates, while 
workine for University honours, will at the same time be preparing to join 
in the competition.” “Moreover, they ‘“‘do not wish to adapt their education 
to the examination: on the contrary, the examination should be adapted to 
the chief forms of general education.” We submit that this sound policy 
is abandoned when a scheme of examination is drawn up which renders it 
hopeless for candidates who have specialised on medieval history to compete 
with those who have specialised on the history of the last two centuries, 
The Committee's implicit extension of the term ‘“ medieval,’’ to include 
normally all history [except Greek and Roman] before the middle of the 
seventeenth century, makes its action even more questionable. 

The recognition of medieval history in the scheme of the Committee is 
substantially limited to the medieval history of England. Even here, by 
drawing the dividing-line between the two periods of national history at 1660, 
serious students of the earlier period are handicapped, since the twelve 
centuries or more of this period count equally in the examination with the 
two centuries and a half of the more modern period. Moreover, while 
‘“ British History’ after 1660 is to be offered, it is ‘‘ English History " before 
that date. So that candidates from the Universities of Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales will be placed at a disadvantage. 

A similar tendency to disregard the Middle Ages also appears in the pro- 
posed specialised courses in the languages, literatures, and histories of the 
chief European nations. These proposals are avowedly made as an educs- 
ional experiment, and are in no wise based’ upon any existing academic 
courses for honours. But on the linguistic side of these suggested courses 
we note that the medieval origins of modern languages, nay, our own 
language and literature before Chaucer, are to be omitted, though these are 
expressly recognised in most Universities as part of an honours course. 

The most regrettable part of the Committee’s Report is the deliberate 
exclusion of the study of general European History before 1494. It is abso- 
lutely contrary to the practice of all Universities which have organised courses 
of historical study. The essence of University education in history is the 
free choice of periods, and it is well recognised that there are always powerful 
reasons in operation which confine the study of the earlier periods to a minority 
of students. But only teachers of history can fully realise the extent to which 
the Committee's recommendations, if carried out, will prevent the study of 
medieval history in the future, and will penalise those Universities in which 
it is seriously pursued. It will compel teachers to advise all pupils who con- 
template the possibility of a Civil Service career to limit themselves to recent 
history. It must in the long run tend towards the recasting of academic 
curricula on the lines of the Report. In effect, though doubtless not in 
intention, the Committee is calling upon the Universities to readjust their 
historical courses in order to meet the special requirements of a Government 
examination. 
similar considerations of securing “ sufficient attention to modern condi- 
tions,"" which have suggested the penalising of medieval lore, would, applied 
logically. have extended to the history of Greece and Rome as well as to that 
of the Middle Ages. Fortunately, the Committee still upholds the study 
of ancient history, by reason of its importance in classical education. It 
might also have recognised that ancient and medieval history stand for 
practical purposes upon much the same footing. Great as has been the 
nfluence of the ancient world in the making of modern civilisation, the roots 
of the present lie even more intimately in the Middle Ages than in antiquity. 
Nearly all that the ancients have still to teach us comes to us through the 
Middle Ages, All the great institutions of the modern world are medieval in 
their origin and impulse, and can only be understood in the light of study of 
the Middle Ages, Our Parliaments, our administrative system, our monarchy, 


, 








a religion, our language and literature, our national ideals were all moulded 


in the Middle Ages, Time was when it was believed that the Middle Ages 
were “the Dark Ages,"’ and that all that mattered to us moderns was Greek 


and Homan civilisation, transmitted in a sort of ark across the floods of 
varbariom and released at the 


Renaissance, It is because of the virtual 
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acceptance in the Committee's Report of this antiquated view, Gut the 
Council of the Historical Association feels compelled to deseri ye the _Pro- 
ywsals as regards medieval history as “ reactionary, and to call upon those 
interested in historical education to protest against their ad ption. ee 

The Council is sure that the Committee had no wish to fetter by adr Linis- 
trative action the freedom of the Universities to work at their own curricula: 
hut it cannot help fearing that its action may tend in this direction. 


* * . * * 
The following report on “The Study of History in Day Con- 
tinuation Schools” has been adopted by the Council and for- 
warded to various education authorities. 


The objects of the study of history in Day Continuation Schools should 
be to arouse the interest of the pupils in the past, and thr ugh the past to 
explain the many-sided life of the present; to widen their horizon and te 
stimulate their imagination; and to fit them to discharge their responsl- 
silities by taking an active and intelligent part in the world in which they 
ive, The history taught should not only deal with matters of gc vernment, 
jut should illuminate the whole life and human surroundings of the student. 
Treated in a broad and generous spirit, it should form, in close connection 
with literature and geography, the best humanistic course f é 

With a view to the accomplishment of these objects we make the follow- 
ing suggestions :— 

1. Care should be taken to select, as far as possible, such teachers as 
are also students of history and have a real interest in the subject. 

2. An ample supply of books, maps, and illustrations should be pro- 
vided for each school, these being as indispensable to the study of history as 
laboratory apparatus is to that of science. 

3. Local history should be kept in continuous and vital connection with 
the whole history work. 

4. Social and economic conditions, which affect and explain the develop- 
ment of the community, should be given their due place in the teaching. 

5. In the later stages some attempt should be made to explain the 
machinery of modern government by tracing in outline its historie develop- 
ment. 

6. At some stage, if not in all, attempts should be made to show the 
pupils the effect of general history upon the development of their own 
community and of the British Commonwealth as a whole. 

7. Throughout the work the training afforded by history as a means of 
self-expression, both spoken and written, should be fully utilised. 

8. Since the outlook and interests of the pupils vary at different ages, he 
selection and treatment of the subject-matter should be adapted accordingly. 

Finally it must always be borne in mind that even the best teachers, in 
the short time at their disposal, can convey only a few facts to the minds of 
their pupils; the best the teachers can do is to interest them in the past and 
make them want to read about it, and then to put the right books into the 
hands of the right pupils, for it is the much they acquire from their own 
reading which is so essentially important. P 


1 1 } 
r these scnoois. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


2 Cambridge 
IR 


__ We have read with much interest the article by Miss Howard on 
story teaching in girls’ secondary day schools, and also the letter 
from Miss Street, which appeared in the same number of History 
(July, 1917). Perhaps you will allow us to make certain observations 
on the main problem which confronts teachera of history in both 
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schools and universities, the problem of how to make education an 
organic whole, by securing the maximum amount of co-operation 
between its different branches. It was partly with this purpose in 
view that an informal conference was held this term at Cambridge 
between the heads and lecturers of the women’s colleges and repre- 
sentatives of the Headmistresses’ Association. A particularly useful 
discussion took place at the history sub-section of this conference, 
and many of the points which we wish to emphasise here were eluci- 
dated then. : 

There seem to be two main lines of complaint by schools against 
entrance scholarship examinations to the women’s colleges: (1) that 
the standard required is too high (see Miss Burstall’s criticism, 
quoted in Miss Howard’s article); and (2) that the overlapping in 
periods set for different examinations “makes it,’’ in Miss Howard’s 
words, “ difficult for a girl to compete for more than one scholarship, 
or for girls who are competing for different scholarships to work 
together.’’ On the first point we noticed that there were no com- 
plaints from the very representative collection of headmistresses 
whom we had the privilege of meeting. It is not, indeed, practicable 
to lower the standard of entrance scholarships. It is fixed partly 
by competition (and here as examiners we are helpless), but chiefly 
by the stern facts that our students musf read for an honours degree, 
and that at the end of two years Part I. of the Historical Tripos has 
to be taken. On the second point the conference was unanimous, 
and steps have already been taken, in collaboration with the His- 
torical Association, which we hope may lead to reform; here it is 
in our power to co-operate with the schools, and we are most anxious 
to do so. May we add a word or two as to what we should like the 
schools to do for us? We want to emphasise two points. 

(1) We want from scholarship candidates not a large number of 
facts, not cramming, not a great deal of class teaching. We want 
ability to use books, to think and to write essays. The history 
mistress quoted by Miss Howard exactly expresses our view: “I am 
sure girls can be too much taught. What they want is hours in a 
library of good books.’’ It is not, however, exactly wide reading 
which we desire; if a girl has read a few good books, and if, above 
all, she has learnt how to consult books and to make notes of her 
reading, she is better prepared than if she has been taught a great 
deal of detail, or has done a great deal of unsystematic reading. It 
is less having read than knowing how to read, which is important. 
An extremely intelligent first-year student a short time ago explained 
that she had no idea one took notes from books as one read. Often 
students waste quite half their first year in learning how to do 
independent work, and it is quite common for a girl to complain, 
“It is quite different from any sort of work I ever did before." 
Surely there ought not to be this gap, this difference in kind, between 
the sixth-form work of o future university student and her first- 
term's work at college? It surely might be avoided if the schools 
pay recognised that it is quality rather than quantity for which 
we asx. 

(2) At the same time, it is desirable, if not essential, that for her 
own sake a girl should have covered a certain amount of ground 
before she comes up to the university. At Cambridge students for 
the Historical Tripos read in their first year English economic 
history, English constitutional history (from 1485), and either 
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ancient or medieval European history; and they usually find the 
work very heavy. If our hoped-for reforms in the matter of over- 
lapping periods come into force, it may happen that a girl will enter 
college having taken English history and a period of modern Euro- 
ean history for her scholarship examination in March ; and in no 
case will she have taken both ancient and medieval history periods. 
If in addition to what she has read she could acquire during the 
summer term and holidays some knowledge of the bare outline of 
ancient or mediseval history, she would begin her first-year’s work 
with an immense advantage; and this applies even more strongly 
to slower or less gifted girls who do not attempt the scholarship 
examination. A student will find her first-year’s work at college 
very much easier and more enjoyable if she comes up having read 
during the months after her scholarship or entrance examination 
such books as Zimmern’s Greek History for Young Readers, the 
relevant parts of Breasted’s Ancient Times, or Emerton’s Medieval 
Europe, with some of the home -University series (e.g., Gilbert 
Murray’s Euripides and his Age, Warde Fowler’s Rome, Davis’s 
Medieval Europe) or Marvin's The Living Past to give colour. We 
understand that the summer term is sometimes partly occupied with 
working for the previous examination in June, but perhaps the rest 
of the term and some spare time in the holidays could be devoted 
to acquiring the necessary knowledge. It would, of course, be 
unnecessary for the work to be done up to the standard of scholar- 
ship work. What is needed is a bare outline. 

We learned a great deal from our conference with those engaged 
in solving the problem of history teaching in schools, and were happy 
to find how much in agreement we were upon essentials. May we 
add that we should welcome gladly any opinions and suggestions 
upon the points raised in this letter? 

K. E. Power (Girton College), 
C. B. Frrta (Newnham College). 


The County School, Beckenham. 
Sir, ; 

I trust that the article on “The Teaching of History in Prepara- 
tory Schools,’’ which appeared in the October number, will be 
followed up by a further one on the teaching of history in secondary 
day schools. There is a tendency in the minds of some to make 
the term “school ’’ connote the preparatory and the public schools 
and no others. It is well, therefore, to point out that there are 
secondary day schools where it has long since been realised that 
“children understand and appreciate books when read aloud which 
they could not deal with themselves ’’ (p. 149); where teachers who 
“are content to give the boys a text-book and tell them to learn 
so much while they read the paper or write letters’’ (p. 148) are 
unknown; and where headmasters who are “ready to hand over the 
history to a games master whom they do not consider capable of 
dealing with anything else '’ (p. 152) are unthinkable. 

The mass of teachers in these schools are men and women who 
have some claim to call themselves specialists. Their work is aimed, 
for the most part, at a historical training which makes for good 
citizenship rather than for examination successes, since 90 per cent. 
of their pupils leave before reaching the Matriculation stage, and a 
university scholarship standard is the exception rather than the rule. 
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This big body of teachers would certainly welcome a discussion on 
the methods and text-books suitable for use in the type of school 
which considers the study of history as an essential part of the 
general scheme for a sound education, and not solely as a means to 
becoming “remarkably successful in winning scholarships. 

W. Tom WItuiams. 


Junior House, Bradfield College. 
Sir, 

It seems to me that the first and foremost object of the Associa- 
tion should be to bring pressure to bear on the public schools to 
persuade them that their present methods of setting history papers 
in their scholarship examinations are entirely wrong. I am thinking 
chiefly of the great schools. Take, for instance, the papers set at 
Winchester this year and last year. The candidates were, of course, 
aged twelve to fourteen, and they were given twelve questions cover- 
ing the whole range of English history to do in three-quarters of an 
hour! I know from experience that the best boys could not write 
more than three or four sheets of foolscap in that time. What were 
they expected to do? Each of the questions was large enough to 
exact a full essay from a boy who knew his history. Was he to take 
one or two questions and answer them fully, or write absurd little 
notes on all twelve questions? The candidates were not even given 
a choice of questions, or told that full marks would be awarded for, 
say, three questions well done. History papers should test literary 
style as well as knowledge of facts. No boy who attempted all 
twelve questions could show any style or grasp of cause and effect. 

L. L. C. Evans. 


43 Ashtead Road, Clapton Common, E. 5. 
Sir, 

An Association called the Schools Personal Service Association 
came into existence soon after the outbreak of the war. Branches 
with large and increasing membership have been formed in Hornsey, 
Tottenham, Edmonton north, and in the metropolitan area, and others 
are in process of formation. Its members are composed largely of 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools, members of local 
education authorities, care committee members, lecturers in training 
colleges, attendance officers, and others directly interested in the 
educational welfare of school children. 

Through its influence and activities it seeks to communicate the 
ideals of active goodwill and mutual service. The spread of such 
ideals would, it holds, lead towards that clear and universal under- 
standing of human needs and aspirations which must precede a right 
adjustment of social relations. Two of its aims run as follows :— 

1. It seeks to educate the boys and girls in our schools in such 
a way as will lead to the betterment of social relations and con- 
ditions, and so to contribute to the solution of social problems. 

2. It seeks to develop in young people clear conceptions of social 
rights and duties. 

Members of the Tottenham branch, in attempting to work out 
the implications of such aims and ideals, believe that no higher 
service can be rendered to children than through better teaching of 
the subjects in the school curriculum. They think that social 
problems are, fundamentally, problems of education, and that a 
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enuine concern for the educational welfare of the children with 
whom they are in daily contact will inspire to higher endeavour. 

Realising the need for improvement in the teaching of history— 
“the worst taught subject in the curriculum ’’—a resolwtion was 
passed calling on members who are teachers to give thoughtful con- 
sideration to improved practice in history teaching. For that purpose 
history study circles have been formed and are now holding monthly 

ings. 

me vhiiet realising the greatness of their opportunity, teachers, for 
the most part without definite historical training, are keenly alive to 
the difficulties that history teaching presents, especially for children 
who leave school at the early age of fourteen or under. Accepting 
the position of the Historical Association that general history, rather 
than isolated aspects, should be taught, they ask what can be 
apprehended by children under fourteen of political and constitu- 
tional development? 

Believing that the historic sense will be developed, not through 
the imparting of verbal information, but through the exercise of the 
pupils’ self-activity, they are faced with the lack of suitable books 
and illustrations. Only those who are in daily contact with children 
of restricted home environment can appreciate the language 
difficulty. 

The history study circles welcome the appearance of such features 
as “Historical Revisions’’ in the current issue of History, and 
hope that a further extension of helpful articles and notes is in 
contemplation for the guidance of those who have not had the 
advantage of wide historical training. 

BK. E. Monk 
(Hon. Sec., Schools Personal Service Association, 
Tottenham Branch). 

[Miss Monk also sends us the second annual report of the Schools 
Personal Service Association, and a leaflet explaining its aims and 
methods.—Eb. } 


St. Paul’s School, West Kensington. 
Sir, : 

May I use History to ask you or any of your readers for informa- 
tion on the following points ? 

1. At what date in the reign of Edward III. did the Commons 
first sit apart from the Lords? I cannot find the exact date in any 
text-book, and, after all, it is an occasion more worth remembering 
than the wrongly-called “Model ’’ Parliament of 1295. 

2. Is there any record of the barons and knights who fought at 
Lewes in 1264? 

3. How was it that, after the arrangements made between France 
and Spain in 1762 and between England, France, and Spain at 
Paris, 1763, we find France in possession of West Louisiana in 
1803, and Spain again in possession of part of the coast of East 
Florida? When and how were the arrangements upset by which 
West Louisiana went to Spain (1762) and both Floridas—in addition 
to East Louisiana—to England (1763)? 

4. What is the exact difference in the constitutional position of the 
House of Orange before the Dutch Republic of the seventeenth 
century and after the restoration of William (afterwards William III. 
of England) ? L, Ckom Sirs, 





HISTORICAL REVISIONS. 


‘Under this title it is proposed to give in each number of History 
two or three notes on historical subjects which modern research has 
hown to be most widely misunderstood, with a view to bringing 
he teaching of History in schools and elsewhere more closely into 


touch with historical scholarship. | 


s 
4 
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Ill.—Rome’s Foreign Ponicy anp TRADE INTERESTS. 


Every age must, obviously, write the history of the past in its 
own way: our age has been passionately interested in economic 
questions, and thus in our historical writing rhetoric has given place 
to statistics, and the pages of a history text-book often resemble the 
serried paragraphs of a Whitaker's Almanac, rejoicing in a positive 
debauch of figures, in estimates of a country’s area, of its population, 
its imports and exports, of the amount of its revenues and outgoings 
—figures, figures all the way—until at length the doubt arises 
whether we have not overrated the force of this economic motive in 
human concerns, whether our master key is not really forcing the 
lock; and the history of Rome may provide us with a case in point. 

We had come to realise from Eduard Meyer’s brilliant essay! 
how closely parallel to the modern economic development is that of 
the ancient world: we no longer think of Western Europe as passing 
in a continuous process from the household economy of Rome, 
through the town economy of the Middle Ages, to the modern system 
of capitalism and widespread credit: we know that the economic 
development of the Mediterranean lands had reached its own capi- 
talistic age before the onrush of the barbarians broke up the ordered 
life of the West and threw it back into conditions far more primitive, 
in which it started the economic process afresh, while the Eastern 
Empire maintained the older basis of a money economy.? History 
is not continuous: it is rather a succession of world-periods, each 
marking a new beginning.* Ancient history is not necessarily 
prunitive. 

Thus, acutely conscious of the modernity of the ancient world, 
we have sought to explain the foreign policy of the early Roman 
iepublie as conditioned by a conflict of trade interests: Rome’s 
empire-building to many modern writers has appeared as primarily 
# commercial expansion, its object the defeat or destruction of trade 
rivals. This may be said to be now the orthodox belief: the force 
of constant repetition has produced the illusory sense of an assured 


. ) Eduard Meyer : We wirtschaftliche Entwicklung des Altertums, in Kleine 
Schriften, pp (9-166, Walle, 1910. Cf. O. Neurath: Antike Wirtschafts- 
geschichte, Laeiprig, 1909 

*L. M. Hartenann: Hin Kapitel vom apdtantiken und frithmittelalterlichen 
Staate, Berlin, 1913 

* ¥, Wilamowitz-Moellendorf; Heden und Vortrdge; Weltperioden, pp. 
LAK 
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conviction which no longer needs to present its credentials, because 


: sthallenge 
it fears no challenge. ; i at 
But thet challenge has come—from America,' and the historian 


can no longer rest in dogmatic comfort until that challenge has been 
fairly met. Feeling, as I do, that. orthodoxy may be forced at least 
into a restatement of its faith, 1 gladly take the opportunity offered 
me by the Editor of History to summarise a few of the arguments 
which may be urged against the current view. . 

One of the earliest instances to which historians point as evidenc- 
ing this influence of commercial interests is the Roman attempt to 
settle in the island of Sardinia, which must apparently be dated to 
the first half of the fourth century B.c. But it should be remem- 
bered that this was the century of the great wars with Etruria; now 
it was Etruria which, in concert with the Carthaginians, had driven 
the Greeks from Corsica, white it is by no means certain that 
Sardinian Clbia was not at the outset a Greek settlement.2 The 
Etruscans had successfully laid claim to an exclusive right to these 
islands. The attempted foundation of a Roman colony in Sardinia 
and of a Roman naval station in Corsica was thus in all probability 
connected with the land advance against Etruria: both were dictated 
by military considerations. Indeed, Roman colonisation, unlike that 
of the Greeks, was from the first down to the time of the Gracchi 
essentially military in character.* 

Then it is argued that the existence of the series of treaties 
regulating Roman rights of trade with Carthage is evidence of the 
extent of Rome’s sea-borne commerce. But the fact that these 
treaties uniformly favour Carthage, and that they are progressively 
one-sided in their operation, does not suggest this: they are rather 
to be regarded as applications of the Carthaginian doctrine of the 
mare clausum intended by the great trading State to meet future 
contingencies, and accepted by Rome surely precisely because she 
was so little interested in foreign trade, just as Rome had entered at 
some time in the fourth century into a treaty with Tarentum by 
which she promised not to sail into the Tarentine Gulf. In short, 
the fourth-century treaty with Carthage “should be used as a Punic, 
not as a Roman, document, even as Penn’s treaty with the Indians 
may be used as evidence for William Penn’s theories of human 
rights, but not for those of the Indians.’’ 4 

The First Punic War has been regarded as undertaken by Rome 
primarily to secure Sicily as a field for commercial exploitation by 
Rome 5; but this view is difficult to maintain in face of the fact that 


1 Tenney Frank: Classical Journal, V. (1909-1910), ‘‘Commercialism and 
Roman Territorial Expansion,” pp. 99-110; American Historical Review, XVIII. 
(1913), ‘‘Mercantilism and Rome’s Foreign Policy, pp. 233-252; Roman Imperial 
wm, New York, 1914. 

2.Cf. E. Pais: Ricerche storiche e geographiche sull’ Italia antica, pp. 541- 
567. Torino, 1908. 

8 Cf. the citizen coast colonies founded in the third century to protect the 
shores of Italy from maritime raids. See Cic. de Leg. Agr., ii, 27, 7, quoted by 
A. H. J. Greenidge: A History of Rome, etc., 1., p. 4, n. 1. London, 1904, Tt 
does not seem to me true of Rome to say that “der innerate Kern der Kolon 
isationsversuche das Handelsinteresse war." Ake Eliaeson; Bexrage ewe 
Geschichte Sardiniens und Corsicas im ersten punischen Kriege, p, 9 Disserta 
tion. Uppsala, 1996. 

4 Tenney Frank: American Historical Review, XVUVI., p, 2ds 

5 For Rome's foreign policy at this time, e/, Tenney Frank ; Roman Jmperial 
ism, c. vi. 
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Rome at the close of the war left the fertile east of the island in the 
hands of Hiero of Syracuse, while, though Regulus demanded the 
cession of Sardinia,! this was not the view of the home government: 
the peace terms which concluded the war did not contain the cession 
of Sardinia—that peyiorn vijwos ai eiSamorig mpory (Paus., IV. 
23, 5)—nor of Corsica with its forests of timber: these were only 
acquired by Rome as an afterthought, and here again the operations 
of the Carthaginians, conducted from these islands as a base in 262, 
259, and 258, in themselves supply an adequate reason for the 
annexation. 

Indeed, Rome was not favourably situated for any development 
of transmarine commerce. It was under the pressure of necessity 
that she created her war-fleets in the First Punic War, and excava- 
tion is proving that the earliest remains at Ostia, the port at the 
Tiber’s mouth, only date from the same period—the third century 
s.c. Ostia remained but a small village throughout the Republic; 
not till 42 a.p. was the sand-bar in front of the Tiber’s mouth dredged 
and jetties built, so that laden sea-faring vessels could anchor in 
still water. The most serviceable port of Rome was still Puteoli, 
150 miles away. While the early Etruscan tombs are store-chambers 
of Oriental and Egyptian wares, those of Rome of the same period 
show no such traces of extensive trading, and this evidence agrees 
with the fact that none of the technical naval terms employed by 
the Romans except those relating to the simplest parte of a small 
craft are of Latin extraction. They have all been borrowed from 
the Doric Greek, and were picked up from the vocabulary of Sicilian 
merchents.? 

But it may be objected that it is in the second century B.c. that 
commercial interests are most clearly at work in moulding Rome's 
foreign policy. Let us then take the Third Punic War as a crucial 
instance of the perfidy of the merchant aristocracy. Carthage fell, 
we are told, because Rome desired to control the trade of Africa. 
And yet after its fall no Roman harbour was provided in Africa, and 
Utica, a free city, inherited the commerce of Carthage. Is not the 
Third Punic War rather to be explained as due to Rome's fear that 
the great Numidian statesman Massinissa would absorb Carthage 
and found a rival kingdom in northern Africa? “The crime of 
146 B.c. is only the more horrible when it is realised that Carthage 
was the victim of Rome’s jealousy of Massinissa ’’? 

Corinth also was destroyed in the same year, and Delos doubtless 
profited by ite destruction; but inscriptions have shown us that 
Delos was already filled with Greek, Syrian, Egyptian,‘ and South 
Italian merchants, and these enjoyed the privileges of the port as 
much as did the Romans. Tenney Frank’s review of the Delian 
records appears to prove that names of Roman merchants are 
extremely rare until after Asia had become a Roman possession in 
132 8.c., when Delos, in consequence, could be used as a half-way 
house between Rome and the East. When we remember the fate of 
the prosperous Italian town of Fregellae, whose very loyalty to Rome 
it was which drove her to demand Roman citizenship at the sword’s 


1 Case. Tho, frag. 43, 1, p. 160 (Boissevain). 

2 ¥rom Tenney Frank; American Historical Review, XVIII., p. 235. 

% Ulich Kabretedt; Vol. III, of Otto Meltzer’s Ceachichte der Karthager, 
p- 617. Berlin, 1912. 


* Pierre Roussel: Les Cultea égyptieny & Deloa du 3me au ler Siecle avant 
Jéeva Christ, Nancy, 1916 
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pomt; when we recall the fact that that destruction took place only 
twenty years after the fall of Corinth, may we not rather conclude that 
the ruin of the Isthmus city was but another example of that policy 
of the “awful warning ’’ which was now the Roman oligarchy’s sub- 
stitate fr statesmanship ? ! 

One further point: Rome had conquered an empire, but just as 
she failed in Macedonia to protect her new subjects from barbarian 
forays, so she failed to perform the work of those maritime Hellen- 
istic rulers whose territory she had absorbed. The seas were not 

liced, and piracy in the Mediterranean was unchecked. That 
Rome could, had she wished, have cleared the seas Pompey effectu- 
ally proved, but even after the time of the Gracchi, when the eques- 
trian order of moneyed men had grown conscious of its own power 
and of its solidarity of interest, the very coasts of Italy were the 
prey of the corsairs. If sea-borne commerce had in reality dominated 
Rome’s foreign policy to the extent which modern writers have 
suggested, would this have been tolerated? The Roman may have 
been slow to move, but his was an essentially practical genius. 
Surely the inference must be that piracy was not suppressed because 
there was no large body of influential men whose interests it directly 
affected. 

No, the new wealth which poured into Rome from the second 
century onwards was invested in luxuries, in slaves and buildings, 
in land, in money-lending, and in banking, while sea-borne commerce 
was left to the citizens of the Greek towns of Southern Italy and 
the Augean and to the Syrians—seamen all: the Roman remained 
a k.ndsman to the end of the chapter.? 


Norman H. Baynes. 


1V.—THE MEANING OF PROTECTORATE. 


I. In a speech of July 21st, 1917, the Prime Minister said, 
“Belgium must be a free people, and not a Protectorate,’ implying, 
what is actually the case, that a Protectorate is a country and People, 
whose freedom is restricted in one way or another and to one extent 
or another. 

II. In the British Empire the difference between a Crown Colony 
and a Protectorate is that the soil of a Crown Colony is British soil, 
and the inhabitants of a Crown Colony are British subjects, whereas 
the soil of a Protectorate is not British soil, and its inhabitants are 
not British subjects. Thus the Straits Settlements are a Crown 
Colony, the soil is British soil, and the inhabitants, white or coloured, 
other than immigrant aliens, are British subjects. But in the adjoin- 
ing Protected Malay States the soil is not British soil, and the per- 
manent inhabitants are not British subjects, but the subjects of the 
Sultans of the respective States. 

III. The above is, strictly speaking, both the law and the fact of 
the case, but the Protectorates in the British Empire differ very 
greatly in kind and in the actual degree of control which is exercised 
by the British Government. Thus in Borneo the State of North 


1A. H. J. Greenidge, op. cit., p. 171. 
2 For a much more deta led and elaborate study of the argument the reader 
should consult Tenney Frank's paper in the American Historical Review, XVIII 
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Borneo and the State of Sarawak are Protectorates only in the sense 
of being under British protection, no more and no less. In other 
words, the British Government guarantees their security against 
foreign enemies, and in turn controls their foreign relations, but it 
interferes in no way whatever with their internal administration, 
which is wholly in the hands of a chartered company in the one case, 
the British North Borneo Company, and of a private Englishman, 
Rajah Brooke, in the other. On the other hand, in the Protected 
Malay States the administration is entirely controlled by the British 
Residents, who are nominally the advisers of the Sultans; and the so- 
called East Africa Protectorate is to all intents and purposes a 
Crown Colony. 

IV. The term High Commissioner has very generally been used 
with regard to Protectorates to denote the highest authority on or near 
the spot. Thus, while the Ionian Islands were under Great Britain, 
the British Governor was called High Commissioner, as the islands 
had not been annexed by Great Britain, but were placed under the 
protection of Great Britain. Similarly, before the war the Governor 
of Cyprus was called High Commissioner, the island not having 
been annexed, but only occupied and administered by Great Britain.! 

V. British Protectorates very commonly adjoin or are neighbour- 
ing to British Colonies, and the Governors of the Colonies are com- 
monly High Commissioners of the neighbouring Protectorates. Thus 
the Governor of the Straits Settlements is High Commissioner for the 
Malay Protectorates; the Governor General of the Union of South 
Africa is High Commissioner for the South African Protectorates; 
the Governor of Fiji is High Commissioner for the Protectorates of 
the Western Pacific. 

V. On the West Coast of Africa—owing to the fact of the Slave 
Trade, which made the original European possessions on the coast of 
the nature of forts and factories, the British possessions till quite 
modern times were far more Protectorate than Colony (Hist. Geog. 
of the British Colonies, Vol. I1., West Africa, pp. 312-13); and at the 
present day, though much annexation has taken place, there is a very 
great deal of Protectorate, as, e.g., at the Gambia (p. 269); and in 
some cases the Legislature of the Colony is empowered to legislate 
for the Protectorate, and the Protectorate and Colony are more or 
less administered together (pp. 275-6). 

VIL. The scramble for Africa, from about 1884-1891 more espe- 
cially, brought into prominence a very rudimentary form of Protec- 
torate, called “Sphere of Influence,’’ meaning that within given limits 
a certain European Power would not be interfered with by such other 
European Powers as agreed to recognise it. In connexion with 
these Spheres of Influence and with the African Protectorates in their 
earlier stages the Foreign Jurisdiction Act played a great part. 

VIII. When British subjects went abroad in the Middle Ages and 
formed groups or communities in foreign countries, they were not 
uncommonly given permission by the rulers of the countries to make 
their own rules and laws within their own circle, and they were 


) For the Ionian Islands, see Lewis, Government of Dependencies, 1891 Ed., 


p. 199, note, and contrast Adam Smith, Part III. ‘No nation ever voluntarily 
gave up the dominion of any province, how troublesome soever it might be to 
govern it, and how small soever the revenue which it afforded might be in 
proportion to the expense which it occasioned,” 


Vor High Commissioner, see Lord Durham's Report, 1912 Ed., Vol. II. Text, 
pp. 7-8 note 
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empowered by their own King to do so. This was specially the case 
later on with the great chartered companies in non-Christian 
countries, as, ¢.g., with the Levant company in Turkey. In the 
nineteenth century the British Government began to take upon itself 
the charge of ensuring law and order among British subjects in these 
semi-civilised foreign countries, and it did so by passing the Foreign 
Jurisdiction Act of 1848, which started with the recital that “by 
treaty, capitulation, grant, usage, sufferance, and other lawful means 
her Majesty hath power and jurisdiction within divers countries and 
places out of her Majesty’s Dominions.’’ It was an enactment to 
get over the difficulty of British subjects who were outside British 
rule and British jurisdiction, and yet not in whole or part inside the 
jurisdiction of the country in which they were living. 

1X. The Foreign Jurisdiction Act was re enacted in 1890, and it 
was laid down that “where a foreign country is not subject to any 
Government from whom her Majesty the Queen might obtain juris- 
diction in the manner recited by this Act, her Majesty shall by virtue 
of this act have jurisdiction over her Majesty’s subjects for the 
time being residing in or resorting to that country.’’ This was 
machinery for keeping order among British subjects in purely bar- 
barous countries. But you cannot keep order among them without 
keeping order in the countries themselves and among the natives. 
Hence it in fact provided the authority for governing the countries, 
although they were not British soil. (See a very interesting note by 
Mr. Albert Gray, K.C., C.B., President of the Hakluyt Society, in 
Early Voyages and Travels in the Levant, Hakluyt Society's Publica- 
tions, 1893, p. xliii.) 

C. P. Lucas. 





REVIEWS. 


Slavery in Germanic Society during the Middle Ages. By Aanzs 
Marnizpe WerceLanv. University of Chicago Press. 1916. 
4s. 6d. net. 


Turis study by the late Professor of History in the University of 
Wyoming is published in the United Kingdom by the Cambridge 
University Press. It is a scholarly and useful little work, consisting 
of papers originally contributed to the Journal of Political Economy, 
and shows a wide acquaintance with Scandinavian and other 
Germanic laws. Historians have chiefly concerned themselves with 
the more enthralling subject of serfdom, and it is convenient to have 
a detached study of the kindred institution of slavery. The second 
chapter of this book shows the. man, enslaved through conquest, 
purchase, or crime, upon a downward course, becoming more and 
more a thing. A study of Germanic law shows that he was regarded 
as an article of property, that he had no personal rights, that his 
existence was vested in that of his master, and that apart from his 
relation to his master he had no place in society. Then follows a 
chapter showing the upward course, the gradual amelioration of 
slavery, partly through the arbitrary power of kings, who could free 
any slave, and whose own slaves had to be held in higher esteem 
when he began (as was the custom of the Merovings) to use them 
as Officials and agents; partly through the power and influence of 
the Church. Gradually certain rights of the slave became recog- 
nised; he became no longer a thing, but a person, however reduced 
and insignificant a person; above all, his right to his peculium or 
orka, land or income from work, was recognised, and was, in Miss 
Wergeland’s opinion, the real secret of the ultimate amelioration of 
his state. The last chapter of the book summarises the agencies, 
philanthropic, economic, and political, which brought about the 
liberation of the slave. 

The essay is throughout bien documenté, with many quotations 
from original sources. Whoever was responsible for drawing up the 
list of authorities at the beginning might, however, have done so in 
a more scholarly manner, for so good a scholar as Miss Wergeland 
would certainly not have allowed it to go out in such a slovenly and 
amateurish form. Primary and secondary authorities are jumbled 
together, with no attempt to distinguish between them; the date of 
the edition used is never given, and even the name of the editor is 
constantly omitted ; “Grdgds ’’ standing alone is not a sufficient refer- 
ence for « bibliography of sources. Ereen E. Power. 


Outlines of Mediaeval History. By C. W. Previré-Orton, M.A., 


Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 10s. 6d. net. 


“A skeron,’’ writes Mr, Previté-Orton in his preface, “must of 
necessity be sketchy,'’ and certainly it is a bold venture to compress 
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into 550 pages the story of West and Nearer East for eleven hundred 
years. But we feel that the author is most to be congratulated on 
the un-sketchiness of his book, in the sense that the proportion and 
interconnection of events are admirably kept throughout. There is 
nothing disjointed in the general effect, though the necessary care 
for brevity has had much more influence on his style ; many sentences 
need reading twice over, because they labour to compress into one 
line a bulk of matter which the author, writing at his ease, would 
probably have spread over two or three. This signifies compara- 
tively little to the more advanced student; but it detracts from the 
value of the history as a general school-book; the reader can scarcely 
embark upon it without some previous knowledge of the subject. 
As a second text-book, helping the student to clear and co-ordinate 
his ideas, and to take a really broad view of medieval development, 
it seems far superior to any former effort to cover the same ground 
in so small a compass. 

Medieval history is still so chaotic in parts, owing to the general 
neglect of original documents in some of its most important fields, 
and to the docility with whiéh even distinguished historians have 
often copied from each other, that we may venture, without any 
disrespect to Mr. Previté-Orton, to indicate a few points for recon- 
sideration in those later editions to which his book can scarcely fail 
to attain. 

It seems scarcely correct to speak of St. Augustine as having 
imitated Eusebius of Vercelli in his quasi-monastic disposition of the 
cathedral clergy; the evidence seems to show that it was a natural 
idea developed independently. Again, we cannot really speak of 
the Benedictine rule as “the parent of all its rivals ’’ (p. 120); this 
would be misleading even if we only applied it to the numerous rules 
of Canons Regular, while it altogether ignores the fact that the Fran- 
ciscan rule was in most points a conscious reaction against Bene- 
dictinism. Nor is it correct to say that St. Augustine was inimical 
to the theory (maintained later on by Gregory the Great) that “the 
Emperor was divinely called to rule, the State had its sanctity ’’ 
(p. 24: cf. a similar implication on p. 117). In his De Civitate Dei 
(lib. v., cc. 19 and 21) Augustine clearly teaches that even the evil 
ruler is divinely appointed and draws his authority from God; and 
(as Mr. A. J. Carlyle points out) Gregory’s doctrine is here merely 
a development of Augustine’s (Med. Polit. Theory, i., 169). Mr. 
Previté-Orton would seem here to confuse Augustine’s real tenets 
with the later one-sided development of them which meets us (e.g.) 
in the theories of Gregory VII. The identification of “ Spirituals ”’ 
and Fraticelli, again (p. 432), has long been exploded; and it is mis- 
leading to write that “ perhaps the majority, if not the most influential, 
were ready for the legal evasions and compromises’’ within the 
Franciscan Order. We have definite evidence beyond all “ perhaps ”’ 
that the overwhelming majority, even among the officials, were ready 
for such compromises; nor could we otherwise account for the actual 
course of events. Michael of Cesena (p. 433) was deposed after, not 
before, he had fled to the Emperor. 

A thread of far more important misconceptions, if we may 
venture to say so, seems to run through his story of the Hundred 
Years’ War, though it must be owned that the real significance of 
the contrast between Fingland and France is missed even in Prof 
Oman’s Art of War in the Middle Ages, and that we have atill to 
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go to Frenchmen like Coville or Luce for the truth. It can scarcely 
be said that Edward III. was “the best general of the day,”’ even 
on the English side; but he did understand how to develop his 
grandfather's military policy. Crécy was to a great extent the 
victory of a conscript over a voluntary army system. Our “all- 
important archers '’ were far from being so predominantly Welsh as 
Mr. Previté-Orton implies; their presence in all our armies, like their 
absence from those of the French, was due, not to chance, but to deep 
political and social differences between the two nations; in short, it 
may be said that our victories all through the Hundred Years’ War 
were due mainly to national organisation and discipline pitted against 
amateurism and indiscipline. And he misses even the significance 
of those military reforms which helped Charles VII. to drive us finally 
out of France, though this is clearly emphasised (e.g.) in Lodge's 
Close of the Middle Ages. The Ordonnance of 1489 resulted in rivet- 
ing upon France a system of arbitrary taxation and mercenary 
soldiers hand in hand; so that, while the Tudors never dared to set 
up a real standing army among us, their French contemporaries 
were already laying the foundations’ of seventeenth-century abso- 
lutism. 

It only remains to notice three printers’ errors, which will doubt- 
less disappear from the next edition: coenobitium on p. 118 should 
be coenobium ; for codex Justinianus (p. 64) we must read Justini- 
aneus; Languedoil (p. 375 and passim) falsifies the real meaning of 
the two last syllables. The book should certainly recommend itself 
strongly to all teachers whose pupils are beyond the initial stage, 
and to such pupils Mr. Previté-Orton would render a great additional 
service hy adding a brief bibliography to each chapter. 

G. G. Covutton. 


Studies in English Franciscan History: Being the Ford Lectures 
delivered in the University of Ozford in 1916. By A. G. 
Lirrtz, M.A. Longmans. 1917. 8s. 6d. 


Me. Lirrte has added greatly by his Ford lectures to the 
indebtedness towards him of medievalists, and especially of students 
of the Franciscan Order in England. While reading this volume the 
present reviewer was reminded of a talk which he had with the 
learned Bodley’s Librarian, who, on being told that he had come 
to look for a certain Franciscan MS. believed to be hitherto unex- 
amined, replied, “What is the use of coming here to look for unex- 
amined Franciscan MSS.? Mr. Little has already been here! "’ 
The first two chapters in particular, dealing respectively with the 
vow of poverty and the iellone of mendicancy, abound in a wealth 
of detail and incident relating to the Franciscans in England from 
the thirteenth to the fifteenth century, which shows that the Ford 
lecturer has ransacked the public records of every kind, and that 
he must have found some peculiarly efficient way of preserving and 
finally classifying a multitude of aneeaaan. One of the most inter- 
esting features of the chapter on the vow of poverty is the portion 
devoted to the instances in which the Franciscans were ahead of the 
publie opinion of their time, when they refused a gift of grey woollen 
cloth from the King because he had extorted it from the merchants 
and withheld the price; when they, according to the accusation of 
Matthew Paris, liberated from prison and death the Jews accused 
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of the murder of the crucified boy at Lincoln ; and when they honestly 
refused to receive “ pittance ’’ for their maintenance twice over, both 
from the Exchequer and from the magistrates. 

In his chapter on popular preaching, one phrase, “the importance 
attached to the worship of the Virgin’’ (!), betrays the rather 
definitely Protestant attitude of the lecturer; but despite this atti- 
tude, the chapter is a valuable addition to our knowledge of the 
methods and matter of the early Franciscan preachers, who made so 
deep & mark on the religious life of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. . ; 

When Mr. Little comes in his last lecture to the Franciscan 
school at Oxford, he is on his most familiar and his favourite ground, 
which he has rendered his own preserve by his work on the “Grey 
Friars in Oxford.’’ His many Franciscan friends will not be sur- 
prised to find a good deal of space devoted to Roger Bacon—and 
quite properly so. Mr. Little is the modern Ciree—everything which 
his pen touches turns sooner or later to Bacon. But he does succeed 
in giving us ever fresh views of Bacon. Who would have expected 
to find in Roger Bacon the following advice on the way to keep 
young: “Listen to beautiful music, look at beautiful things, hold 
stimulating conversations with sympathetic friends, wear your best 
clothes, and talk to pretty girls’’? Or, again, who realised before 
how acute a critic Bacon was of medical education? For in his 
Errors of Medical Men “he enumerates the defects of their educa- 
tion’? and complains that “they are ignorant of chemistry and 
botany, which are essential to any rational understanding of drugs.’’ 
One wonders whether Roger Bacon would say the same to-day. But 
one of the most interesting of Mr. Little’s quotations from Bacon 
(Opus Majus, pars iii., cap. xiii.) is that describing the “Teutonic 
Knights ’’ :— 

“The Saracens and pagans in many parts of the world are becom- 
ing quite impossible to convert; and especially beyond the sea, and 
in Prussia and the lands bordering on Germany, because the brethren 
of the German House ruin all hopes of converting them owing to 
the wars which they are always stirring up, and because of their 
lust of domination. There is no doubt that all the heathen nations 
beyond Germany would long -ago have been converted but for the 
brutality of the brethren of the German House. . . . But they of 
the German House wil] not allow it, because they want to subjugate 
them and reduce them to slavery, and by subtle persuasions they 
have for many years deceived the Roman Church.’’ 

A generation suffering under the lust of domination of the modern 
Teutonic Knights will find something sympathetic in Roger Bacon's 
experiences of them. WALTER W. Seton. 


Our Sea Power, its Story and its Meaning. By H. W. Hovsenonp, 
with Foreword by ApmiraL tHe Lorp Berresrorp, G.C.B., 
G.C.V.O. Macmillan and Co. 1917. 1s. 6d. 


Tus book is difficult to classify. It is largely biographical, nearly 
one-third being devoted to a personal history of Nelson. 1t contains 
more than one disquisition on general history, chap. iii. dealing with 
the discoveries of the Portuguese and Spaniards, chap. v. with the 
rise of the Dutch Republic. Then the title offers silent homage to 
the shade of Mahan, whose methods are imitated in a sea panorama 
of ancient history. And finally there is the recruiting touch; “the 
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sailor is always useful wherever he is, and is called a handy man, 
People always want him when he leaves the sea, and he can always 
get good employment and good pay ”’ (p. 134). - 

Lord Beresford’s remarks, however, in the “ Foreword ’’ leave no 
doubt that the little treatise is primarily designed for the use of 
children in and out of our elementary schools, and for this reason 
the book must be welcomed as an attempt to supply a widely felt 
want. Its author has been successful in compressing a quantity of 
material into a very little space. And yet it is open to question 
whether the book would not have been more instant in its appeal 
if he had confined himself to one aspect only of a many-sided subject. 

The political philosophy of sea power is not a branch of study 
that can make any real appeal to infants and young children, and, 
however important it may be to impress upon the rising generation 
that “it is upon the Navy under the good providence of God that 
the safety, honour, and welfare of this kingdom depend,’’ the work 
will be better done by stimulating admiration for our great sea- 
worthies and arousing interest in notable sea fights rather than 
by piling on little shoulders an accumulation of evidence to prove 
and support the dictum of Themistocles that he who is master of the 
sea is master of the situation. : 

Mr. Household gives an entire page to the battle of Thermopyle, 
and does not even mention the battle of fhe Saints. He pictures 
a typical sea fight between Romans and Carthaginians, and omits 
all reference to “The Glorious First of June.’’ He has something 
to say about Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes, but not a word about 
Benbow, Boscawen, and Hood. He offers a fine tribute to Jack 
Cornwell, who seems in peril of sharing Casabianca’s fate from a 
surfeit of attention, and leaves himself no room for such splendid 
fighting examples as Rodney, Howe, and Sir Richard Grenville. 

The book is lavishly illustrated with pictures and maps. Some 
are well chosen, some otherwise. Nothing could be better than 
Baston’s portrait of the Royal George, and Cooke’s of the Victory, 
both contemporaneous; but Sir Benjamin West’s costume tableau 
of La Hogue is only less ridiculous than Loutherbourg’s cartoon of 
the battle of Gravelines, with Howard’s fleet going into action at 
half pistol shot under fore and main top-gallants. Of the maps, the 
least satisfactory is that of Trafalgar. So many recent histories have 
borrowed Mahan’s unfortunate design that it is quite a change to 
see a French version preferred! Such, however, is the diagram on 
p. 171. The original is in the possession of the Admiralty, and is 
inscribed “Certifié Véritable le Capitne. de Vaisseau officier de la 
légion d’honneur Commandt. de Bucentaure J. J. Magendie.’’ In 
other words, it was prepared by Villeneuve’s flag-captain; it was 
first reproduced in The Naval Chronicle for December, 1805, vol. xiv.. 
p. 496. Trafalgar is the greatest battle that England has won. It 
seems regrettable that we cannot have a British-made map of it, 
especially after the Trafalgar-tactics Commissioners have issued a 
definitive version [Blue Book, Cd. 7120]. 

Mr. Household is very critical of the “Fighting Instructions,”’ 
and says that they were “copied from France, and France had 
borrowed them from Spain, who had learnt her manceuvres in the 
Mediterranean ’’ (p, 88). The reference apparently is to L’Art des 
Armées Navales of Paul Hoste, but this work was not published until 
1697; and in 1665 James Duke of York was codifying our own “In- 
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structions,’’ the earliest body of which is contained in Harleian MSS. 
309, fol. 42. This document, it is true, is undated, but from internal 
evidence cannot be later than November, 1531. 

Mr. Household attributes the “half-begotten”’ fights of the 
inglorious period between 1739 and the revelation of Hawke, not to 
the administrative abuses of the Walpolean epoch, but to the use of 
the “Line Ahead,’’ forgetting that it was in this formation that 
many of the latest and greatest triumphs were won. He seems to 
think that the length of the line would prohibit proper fleet manipu- 
lation after a battle had once been engaged. But many examples 
might be adduced to prove the contrary. Signals, based upon “ fight- 
ing instructions ’’ instead of upon a signal book, were liable some- 
times to misunderstanding, sometimes to misinterpretation. But 
the messages themselves could be transmitted by the “Repeating 
Frigates ’’ which were stationed on the disengaged side of the line for 
that very purpose. 

When Siuaine strictly to more simple narrative, Mr. Household 
is not always quite reliable. It is not correct to say (p. 38) that 
Elizabeth delayed a declaration of war against Spain because she 
required time to build up her fleet. When compared with those of 
her father, her programmes of construction were exiguous. 
Henry VIII. added to the Royal fleet no less than fifty-nine ships 
over 100 tons. Elizabeth inherited from her sister twenty-two 
vessels of this class, and left to her successor no more than twenty- 
nine, losing two only in a reign of forty-five years. Again, until his 
convention was signed with Hawkins, Don Martine Enriquez made 
no attempt by force of arms to enter San Juan de Ulloa (p. 41). 
Mr. Household says that the First Dutch War saw no decisive en- 
counter, and yet at Scheveningen the Dutch lost over 6,000 mariners, 
between twenty and thirty ships, and their peerless Admiral Martin 
Harpertz (not Van) Tromp. If this was not decisive, why were the 
States General so eager for peace and so lavish with their indem- 
nities? (p. 67). 

Mr. Household recommends his readers to study Kipling’s Puck 
of Pook’s Hill and Rewards and Fairies, adding to his appreciation 
of “Simple Simon ’’ the following words: “It is not all history, but 
it tells, better than any history, how those splendid seamen were 
trained for their work, and with what skill and gallantry they did 
it.” This, on the whole, is pleasanter reading for the Kipling-lover 
than for the historian. The student with a slender purse would find 
more suitable pabulum and less expensive in The World Encom- 
passed by Sir Francis Drake, Sir R. Hawkins’s Voyage to the South 
Sea, Raleigh’s Last Fight of the “ Revenge ’’ and Discovery of Guiana, 
Anson’s Taking of the Galleon, and Nelson’s Nile Dispatches, all 
edited (at 7d. or 8d.) for Blackie’s “ Annotated English Texts,’’ all 
intensely interesting, and all original documents. 

It is high time that some of our great sea fights received the same 
sympathetic treatment that was meted out in old pre-war days to 
such romantic episodes as Crécy, Poictiers, and Agincourt. But 
this consummation does not seem to be brought appreciably nearer 
by Mr. Household’s treatment of the Armada (p. 50). “Then fol- 
lowed the famous week of fighting in the Channel, the story of which 
is told in every history book.’’ GEOFFREY CALLENDER, 
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History of India. By the late Captain L. J. Trorrer. Revised 
edition brought up to 1911 by W. H. Hurron, B.D. 8.P.C.K. 
10s. 6d. 


Tus is a new edition of a history of India originally published in 
1874, revised and brought up to date by its author in 1899, and 
supplemented by two chapters, which deal with the period between 
that date and 1911. 

According to the author’s original preface, the book aims at no 
more than to give an outline of Indian history such as may “serve 
the interest of that large class of readers which lacks time, means, 
or will for the study of larger works on the same theme ’’; and it 
attains its object, if the interest of such readers is satisfied with a 
lively recital of the chief events which occurred in the course of the 
establishment of British rule, preceded by a short account of the 
conquest and government of the country by the Muhammadans, and 
under the Mogul Emperors, with some preliminary somewhat sketchy 
chapters on ancient India. 

A book which pretends to no more does not call for any close or 
serious examination. It should be accurate as far as it goes, and 
it does appear to be accurate, so it is all the more surprising to find 
the Regent of Indore, Tulsi Bai, who was beheaded by the army of 
the State before the battle of Mehidpir, described as a wise states- 
woman, and famous among Indian rulers. Grant Duff describes her 
as of profligate habits, and of a most vindictive disposition, totally 
unfit for high station or the exercise of the power with which she 
was vested. It would surely seem that Tulsi Bai has been confused 
with the famous Ahilya Bai of an earlier date, whose name was for 
long a household word. 

One might ask also, Why is the eastern part of the Punjab, 
which once went under the name of Sirhind, once and again referred 
to as “Sind,’’ and thus confused with the province of Sind, in the 
Indus valley? And again, why is Govind Singh, the Sikh leader, 
always referred to as Gofind Singh? The name also of Todar Mall, 
the Finance Minister of Akbar, is also in no fewer than six places 
printed Todi Mall. Marks have been freely put over vowels to mark 
the sound, but it is not surprising that they should be frequently 
misplaced. These are blemishes which should not have been allowed 
to disfigure a new edition. 

The last chapters, the work of another hand, are skilfully put 
together, so as to form a natural continuation. They complete the 
story, and will serve to recommend the work. 


J. W. NEILL. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Mr. Eugéne Hasluck’s An Introduction to the History of 
England (A. and C. Black, 277 pp., 28. 6d.) might be of considerable 
use to a teacher or to a student for purposes of revision, but it is 
questionable whether a text-book with so many ready-made general- 
jsations accompanied by such numbers of bare facts is suitable for 
school use. The author claims that “no fact of cardinal importance 
has been omitted ’’—the complaint of the reader might well be that 
so many facts of complete insignificance have been included. The 
first essentials in any attempt to delineate the broad outlines of 
English history in a volume of 260 pages are proportion and perspec- 
tive, and these conditions are not altogether fulfilled in Mr. Hasluck’s 
book. The Renaissance is dismissed in a few lines, while the Wars 
of the Roses occupy nearly three pages, no fewer than sixteen battles 
being mentioned in this connection, and in the Peninsular War 
thirteen generals and thirteen battles are enumerated. The men- 
tion of events at Byland Abbey, Myton, Edgecote, Langport, Tor- 
rington, and Cheriton in an introduction to English history could 
hardly be justified. There are obvious slips in “ very much different ”’ 

. 85), “sixteenth ’’ for “seventeenth century’’ (p. 147), while 
Harold of Wessex could hardly be called “a man of poor descent,’’ 
seeing that his mother, the wife of Earl Godwin, was herself of the 
Danish Royal stock. But in spite of these defects the book as a 
whole is ably planned, and is interesting and instructive in its method 
of dealing with so vast a subject in so small a compass. - es 


With the series of Cambridge Travel Books, edited by P. F. 
Alexander, the University Press is rendering a real service to the 
student and teacher of Imperial history by making accessible the 
more important of the original narratives of the explorers of all 
nations who have opened up the world across the ocean to planta- 
tion and settlement. The volume of the series here noticed deals 
with The Discovery of America, 1492-1594 (pp. 212, Cambridge, 
1917, 3s. net), and gives long extracts from Columbus's journal 
and his reports to Ferdinand and Isabella concerning his first three 
voyages, together with narratives of Cartier’s second voyage to 
Canada, Gilbert’s voyage to Newfoundland, and the voyage of 
Amadas and Barlow to Virginia. None of these can be said to be 
inaccessible since the publication of Hakluyt in the Everyman series, 
but the modernising of the spelling and the provision of maps and 
illustrations makes their republication of service to the teachers of 
history. It is to be hoped that subsequent volumes of the series 
will reproduce matter that is not quite so familiar, A. PLN. 


Miss Edith M. Portal has, in her paper reprinted from the 
Proceedings of the British Academy (The Academ Roial of King 
James I., Oxford University Press, 1s. 6d.), given an interesting 
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account of a little-known episode in English literary history, the 
abortive attempt to found, during the reign of James I., an “ Academ 
Roial or College and Senate of Honor,’’ which may be regarded as 
something on the lines of the British Academy itself. The scheme 
appears to have received the sympathy and support of King Jarues, 
which is not at all surprising. It is certainly more surprising to find 
that the proposal concerning it was made in Parliament by the 
Marquess of Buckingham, who is not generally associated by his- 
torical students with literary interests. It is rather significant to 
find that the members are to include not only the “essentials,’’ who 
are the able and famous men—the real Academicians—but also the 
“ auxiliaries,’ who are selected lords, and some from the new planta- 
tions! Some who have heard of the cause célébre recently 
agitating a great modern learned society will be interested to notice 
that even in the seventeenth century an “Academ Roial ’’ in framing 
its constitution had to have regard to “selected lords and some from 
the new plantations.’’ A study of the mixed multitude who were 
to be the foundation members makes one wonder on what principle 
the selection was made then—a wonder which is sometimes felt in 
connection with more modern “Academs Roialix.’’ 


W. W. &. 


Mr. Gilbert’s Story of the Indian Mutiny (Harrap and Co., 
5s. net) is told in a picturesque and dramatic style likely to prove 
fascinating to youthful readers. The value of the book would have 
been increased if a more intelligent account of the events leading up 
to the Sepoy Mutiny had been attempted than thé explanation given 
in the shape of imaginary conversations in the Sandford-and-Merton 
manner; but it is a weakness of the author to invent for his own 
purposes conversations where these are not historically recorded. It 
is written in such a popular style that it is hardly worth criticising 
in detail such loose phrases as “the gods of both the Hindus and 
Mohammedans.’’ However, the attractiveness of this illustrated 
and well-printed volume lies in the thrilling stories selected, which 
give an excellent idea of the tragedy and heroism of the great mutiny. 

H. §&. 


The Development of the British Empire, by M. Prothero (pp. 
91, London, Macmillan, 1917, 18.), is an ambitious but not very 
successful attempt to condense into less than eighty loosely printed 
pages the story of the British Empire. The title does not fairly 
represent the contents, for no attention is paid to the lines of outward 
development of the Empire from the centre, and the author gives 
us merely a list of well-known facts which are far more interestingly 
put together in Sir Charles Lucas’s little book on The British Empire 
issued at 2s. by the same publishers. Mr. Prothero devotes almost 
a quarter of his space to the support of certain political views con- 
cerning the future government of the Empire, and this adds to the 
difficulty of recommending his pamphlet for use in schools. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


[Under this head it is proposed to give a list of most of the books 
dealing with history which have appeared during the preceding 
quarter, with an indication of the contents when they are not clearly 
expressed in the title. The references are, unless otherwise stated, 
to notices in The Times Literary Supplement, the pages of which 
are numbered continuously and can therefore be identified without 
specification of date. The prices given are net.] 


SHELLS as evidence of the Migra- Potanp and the Polish Nations 
tions of Early Culture. By J. W. By Drogoslaw. ‘Trans. Marie Busch, 
Jackson. xxviii+216 pp. Manches- pref. P. Alden. viii+106 pp. St. 
ter Univ. Press. 68. (p. 501.) Catherine Press. 1s. 

Encycrop2p1a of Religion and Sersia. By L. F. Waring. 256 pp. 
Ethics. Ed. J. Hastings. Vol. IX., (Home Univ. Library.) Williams an 
Mundas-Phrygians. T. and T. Clark. Norgate. 1s. 3d. (p. 590.) 

) Tort, Crim, AND PoLice in 

of the Two Rivers Medieval Britain. By J. W. Jeud- 
(Mesopotamia). By Edwyn Bevan. wine. xix+292 pp. Williams and 
Arnold. 2s. 6d. (p. 523.) Norgate. 6s. 

Piato’s Brocrapnuy or Socrates. By THe Asser of St. Alban. By 
A. E. Taylor. Proc. British Academy. L. F. R. Williams. xiii+251 pp. 
2s. 6d. (p. 540.) Icngmans. 7s. 6d. (p. 582.) 

From Perictes to Philip. By MepvirzvaL Town PtLanninc. By 
T. R. Glover. xi+405 pp. Methuen. T. F. Tout. 35 pp., 11 plans. Man- 
8s. 6d. (p. 512.) chester Univ. Press. 1s. 6d. 

7inkAS at the Site of Rome. By Estate Boox of Henry de Bray, 
W. Warde Fowler. ix+129 * pp. c. 1289-1340. Ed. Dorothy Willis. 
Blackwell. 4s. 6d. (p. 500.) (Camden 3rd Ser., Vol. XXVITI.) 

Gatus Verres: an historical study. xxxix+159 pp. Royal Hist. Soc. 
By F. H. Cowles. 207 pp. Cornell (p. 564.) 

Univ. Press. De Berto, de Represaliis, et de 

Horace and his Age: a study in  Duello. By Giovanni da Legnano. 
historical background. By J. P. Ed. by T. E. Holland. (Classics of 
D’Alton. 291 pp. Longmans. 6s. International Law Series.) xxxviii+ 
(p. 484.) 458 pp. Washington: Carnegie In- 

Cuurcn anp State in England to stitution. (p. 482.) 
the death of Queen Anne. By H. M. Tre Turkish Empire. By Lord 
Gwatkin. Longmans. 15s. (p. 633.) Eversley. 392 pp. Fisher Unwin. 

A Snort History of England. By 12s. 6d. (p. 471.) 

G. K. Chesterton. 241 pp. Chatto CarprnaL Ximenes. By J. P. R. 
and Windus. 5s. (p. 564.) Lyall. x+119pp. Grafton. 10s. 6d. 

FRANCE. By W. H. Hudson. (p. 536.) 

(Great Nations Series.) xxiv+586 Tue Compiarnt or Peace. A _ re- 
pp. Harrap. 10s. 6d. (p. 616.) print of the trans. from the Latin of 

Huncany. By A. B. Yolland. Erasmus published 1802, ed. A. 
(The Nations’ Histories.) xii+366 Grieve. Hendley. 28. 6”. (p. 448.) 
pp. Jack. 3s. 6d. (p. 547.) Pouttrca Porrratts, By C. Whib- 

A History or Poranp. By F. F. ley. 327 pp. Macmillan. 7s. 64. 
Whitton. 303 pp. Constable. 86d. (p. 594.) Wolsey, Shakespeare, 
(p. 511.) Clarendon, Burnet, Newcastle, 
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Frederick the Great, C. J. Fox, 
Alexander I. of Russia, Talleyrand, 
Metternich, Napoleon, Melbourne, Sir 
J. Graham, “The Corn Laws, a 
Group,” the late Duke of Devon- 
shire. 

Sr. Francis Xavier. By Edith A. 
Stewart. Letters trans. D. Mac- 
donald. 356 pp. Bibliography. 
Headley. 12s. 6d. (p. 525.) 

Cav. or Strate Papers relating to 
English affairs preserved at Rome. 
Vol. I., 1558-1571. Ed. J. M. Rigg. 


lxiv+527 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 
158. 


Lupus Lirerarivs, or the Grammar 
Schoole (1612). By J. Brinsley. Ed. 
E. T. Campagnac. Liverpool Univ. 
Press. 10s. 6d. (p. 648; Educ. 
Sunplt., p. 431.) 

Tree Centuries of Treaties of 
By Sir W. G. Phillimore. xvi 
+227 pp. Murray. 7s. 6d. (p. 591.) 
A Missupcep Monarcn (Charles 
II.). By H. M. Imbert-Terry. x+ 
389 pp. Heinemann. 158. (p. 515.) 
THe Re.icious History of New 
England. By J. W. Platner and 
others. v+356 pp. Harvard Univ. 

Press. 108. 6d. (p. 486.) 

FREEDOM AFTER EsEcTION: a Review 
of Nonconformity, 1690-92. Ed. A. 
Gordon. vii+396 pp. Manchester 

Univ. Press. 158. n. (p. 472; Educ. 

Supplt., p. 379.) 

Letrers on The Spirit of Patriotism 
and on The Idea of a Patriot King. 
By Viscount Bolingbroke. Intro. 
A. Hassall. xxxii+141 pp. Clarendon 
Press. 28. 6d. (p. 510.) 

._.THe Mownarcuy in Politics. (Geo. 
III. to Victoria). By J. A. Farrer. 
ix+342 pp. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
(p. 548. 

Witkgs and the City. By W. P. 
Treloar. xxvi+299 pp. Murray. 12s. 
(p., 503.) 

Tue Firra Report from the Com- 
mittee on the Affairs of the East 
India Company, 1812. Ed. with 
introduction (334 pp.), by W. K. 
Firminger. Vol. I. 691 pp. Calcutta: 
R. Cambray and Co. (p. 490.) 

Tue Sytuer Disrricr Recorps. Vol. 
IIT., 1786-1788. Ed. W. K. Firminger. 
239 pp. Shillong: Secretariat Print- 
ing Office. 

Apmigau Sir C. Napier. 
Williams. _viii+412 pp. 
son. 168. (p. 576.) 

Un Dirromate d’il y a cent ans 
(Frédéric de Gentz). Par A. R. de 
Clery. Payot. 4/. (p 550.) 

Tree Peace Concresses of the 
19th century. By C. D. Hazen, W. R. 


Peace. 


By H. N. 
Hutchin- 
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Thayer, and R. H. Lord. Claimants 
to Constantinople. By A. C. Coolidge. 
v+93 pp. Harvard Univ. Press. 
3s. 6d. 

Main Currents of European History, 
1815-1915. By F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 
xv+367 pp. Macmillan. 7s. 64d. 
(Hduc. Supplt., p. 407.) 

Tue Economic DeEvELOPpMENT of 
Modern Europe. By F. A. Ogg. xvi 
+657 pp. The Macmillan Co. 10s. 6d. 

TreitscHKke’s History of Germany 
in the 19th cent. Trans. E. and C. 
Paul. Intro. W. H. Dawson. Vol. 
III. xiii+664 pp. Jarrold. 12s. 6d. 
(p. 447.) 

Germany: vol. II., 1852-1871. By 
Sir A. W. Ward Cambridge Univ. 
Press. 128. (p. 651.) 

ANGLO-AMERICAN IsTHMIAN Diplo- 
macy, 1815-1915. By Mary W. Wil- 
liams. xii+356 pp. American Hist. 
Assoc. (Milford). 6s. 6d. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND CONSTITU- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT. By B. A. Ulrich. 
Part I. xvi+406 pp. Ouseley. 

Tue- Mexican War Diary of G. B. 
McClellan. Ed. W. S. Myers. v+ 

pp. Princetown Univ. Press. 
4e. 6d. 

Setections from the Correspondence 
of Lord Acton. Ed. J. N. Figgis and 
R. V. Laurence. Vol. I. xx+524 pp. 
Longmans. 15s. (p. 488.) 

Lire oF Sir C. Ditke. By S. Gwynn 
and G. M. Tuckwell. 2 vols. xix+ 
557+ vii+614 pp. Murray. 36s. (p. 
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Cun, from the earliest times to the 
present day. By E. H. Parker. (2nd 
edition.) xxx+419 pp. J. Murray. 
10s. 6d. (p. 483.) 

Treaty OBLIGATIONS between China 
and other States. By M. T. Z. Tyau. 
Preface by Sir J. Macdonell. xxii+ 
304 pp. Sweet and Maxwell. 15s. 
(p. 563.) 

Hune CnHang. By J. O. P. 
vii+327 pp. Constable. 6s. 
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Lire or Asput Hamip. By Sir E. 
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